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Points of View: The Need for 
Continuing Studies in the Humanities 


in Wartime* 


By Evwin F. Gay 


T HE question has been asked, Why, in the midst of a world-wide 
conflict which demands imperatively the putting forth of all 
our energies, should the Huntington Art Gallery be kept open for 
the pleasure of its visitors, and especially why should the Library 
continue to serve its researchers? What has the history of literature 
and culture to do with a world in arms? Why study the past 
when the present is battling with terrible forces which may 
determine our future, if not, as Hitler threatens, “for a thousand 
years,” yet surely for many generations to come? | 

May I, speaking for the research staff of the Huntington Library, 
and indeed for the whole of its workers, say that we realize the 
critical nature and cruel urgency of the impending catastrophe 
now faced by our country? We know it must be met and sur- 
mounted by all the force we have, if our civilization is to be 
preserved. We stand ready, indeed many of us have asked, to be 

*Delivered at the Huntington Library, as a Founder’s Day address, in 1942. 


For other Points of View, by F. M. Powicke, C. H. Collins Baker, and Edwin 
Hubble, see Huntington Library Quarterly, Il, 107-20, 243-50. 
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used in the prosecution of the war more directly than seems pos- 
sible here in our allotted stations. 

But, in the Library as in the nation at large, there are many men 
and women, too old or otherwise unfitted for war service in camp 
or factory or office, who nevertheless have their function in our 
all-out effort. Hugh Walpole, in his Roman Fountain, points out 
that, four centuries ago, the Aldine Press carried on its work of 
culture “in an Italy deluged with blood.” And shortly since, in 
England, when a writer of a historical novel asked in his preface 
whether he was not fiddling while Rome burned, he was answered 
that, though the Hun was at the gate, “some civil life must go 
on behind every fighting front” and the arts must be kept alive. 
Writers and artists, historians and economists, librarians and cura- 
tors, if they are not wanted nearer the war zones, need not be 
ashamed to stick to their jobs. For they are the guardians of a 
great tradition, the upholders of its standards. The hearth they 
tend bears the fire which, kept alive, is to light the way and warm 
the soul of later generations. 

Our society, in peacetimes and even in wartimes, supports us 
scholars, not because we enjoy here a pleasant existence, retired 
from the world, not because we find research an absorbing, delight- 
ful occupation, but because our society, among its multifarious 
activities, has a use and place for us. Our “academic freedom” is 
linked with social responsibility. 

The tradition we are appointed to safeguard is the fertile soil in 
which all growth is rooted. It is the continuity of the arts and 
sciences, with its manifold progressive and interlocked changes. 
And the need is the greater to keep learning alive, to preserve 
civilization’s continuity, when there threatens a gap in the living 
chain. Between 1914 and 1918, the flower of Europe’s youth was 
destroyed, and America’s youth also suffered. That immeasurable 
loss has affected widely, though subtly, the whole subsequent 
period. It sapped the creative idealism of youth which might have 
kept the recent shameful decades of our national life freer from 
the selfish, cynical, materialistic rot that has undermined us. We 
are obtaining a fuller comprehension of what we are now fighting 
for than we did during the last war. We realize more urgently 
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the necessity of battling our utmost for the life of our free system. 
And therefore, when the great war of offense has taken its toll, 
tearing another fateful gap in the youthful ranks and leaving 
behind its aftermath of mourning and dismay, those whose con- 
cern is with the things of the mind and spirit can be relied upon 
to do their utmost to keep plain and unconfused the lessons of 
continuity—that those who gave their lives to uphold the ideals 
of a humane and free society shall not have died in vain. 

There is another aspect of our present problem. The age-old 
forces of authority and freedom, which must be made to work 
together; have been forced into conflict, so that not only are 
nations at war but two antagonistic systems of government and 
social polity have collided head on. One, now called totalitarian, 
pushes authority, embodied in the state, to an extreme. It believes 
in absolute economic and social direction and planning, in a social 
structure organized exclusively from the top, with each under- 
pinning layer held firmly to its appointed tasks, in the complete 
subordination of the individual to the state. All historical ex- 
perience shows that in highly articulated social groups such an 
organization is serviceable only to meet a great emergency like 
war. In a simple, static society it may longer persist. It has some 
temporary advantages. It is more efficient in bending every energy 
to one concrete aim. Its definiteness of purpose commands obe- 
dience, even fanaticism for the time being, in accomplishing the 
will of its leaders. In such a totalitarian state, individual initiative 
below the top ranks is not wanted, and with violence is suppressed. 

The other system of social polity has been slowly evolved to 
meet the needs of an increasingly complex and progressive society. 
It rests upon the fullest recognition of the individual and his nat- 
ural groupings of affiliated interests. In that kind of society the 
authority of the state, so far as domestic affairs are concerned, 
exists primarily to maintain law and order, to keep a balance 
between the autonomous groups, and to provide for certain limited 
common objectives and standards. Though always fluctuating 
between “more or less,” the liberal government does not seriously 
undertake to control or direct the flow from the great wellsprings 
of individual initiative and energy Such an order believes that 
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freedom, despite its divagations, eccentricities, and wastes, is the 
only method of insuring progress. Our historical experience has 
taught us that, subject to certain restraining forms, liberty, in 
exploring and applying the truths of man’s psychic nature and 
physical environment, secures a better and richer living for the 
greatest number. Freedom is, above all, the condition necessary to 
approach, by groping trial and error, the unpredictable ends of 
human existence. This is what its critics call the “chaos” or 
“anarchy” of individualism, or what its friends call “the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number,” “the abundant life,” or “free- 
dom of opportunity.” 

In plain language, what we are fighting against abroad—and 
also, we sometimes fear, at home—is aggressive, compulsory “over- 
all planning.” For at least half a century past there has been in 
our own country and in western Europe a steady increase in the 
authority of the state. Use of liberty has needed some correctives. 
Some social standards of control have been required. But by these 
adjustments freedom, in principle and in practice, has not been 
impaired—and it must not be. It has remained predominant. But 
now it is challenged by totalitarianism and forced to fight for its 
very life. We shall have to adopt many totalitarian methods in 
order to beat the totalitarian principle. The fight will be long, 
hard, and exhausting. And when victory comes there will be 
another difficult task, calling for even more exertion of every atom 
of our inner strength and wisdom. The winning of the peace 
will be a test of America’s endurance, power, and spiritual great- 
ness, in which at our utmost peril we must not fail. To accomplish 
the task, we must continue, especially in the economic segments 
of our life, certain governmental and intergovernmental controls, 
we must increase our co-operation with like-minded nations, but 
we must also be wary of overambitious proposals of world plan- 
ning. Our unfettered society, resting fundamentally on the striving 
of individuals and their freely formed groups, must resume its 
course. Nothing else will satisfy the deepest urging of the human 
spirit. No other group can be more concerned in the restoration 
and maintenance of the system of freedom than the scholars, 
to whom, both in the arts and sciences, liberty of thought and 
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word and experiment is the very breath of life. Their new advance 
in ideas and equally their guardianship of standards and critical 
traditions will be more than ever needed in the society of the 
future. After we have subdued the hostile floods which menace us 
today, we shall be glad that we have maintained, even if for the 
time being in attenuated form, the continuity of scholarship. 
The Huntington Library takes its share of this responsibility. 


























Conference at the Huntington Library 


4 ge third annual research conference was held at the Hunt- 
ington Library on August 3 and 4. Over ninety scholars 
attended, the majority residing in the West but a minority in the 
Middle West and East. Naturally enough, the widely different 
programs for the two days made the attendance more varied than 
usual, with an average of fifty. Dean Robert G. Cleland arranged 
the first day’s sessions, on Regional History, with an emphasis on 
California. The second day’s sessions were arranged by the Library’s 
research staff. The thanks of the Library are due to the speakers, 
both for their addresses, and for the abstracts of their remarks 
which are printed below. 

If circumstances permit, a fourth conference will be held in the 
summer of 1943 and will include at least sessions on the English 
Renaissance and on Regional History. The subject for the latter 
has already been chosen—“California and the Neighboring Areas.” 
By thus announcing the program far in advance, the Library hopes 
to find the best scholars to discuss the relations of California with 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, and Utah. 


Dr. Robert A. Millikan, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
who presided over the first session on Regional History: 


In opening this conference and in welcoming the participants 
as a member of the Board of Trustees of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, and as one of the two living trustees 
of the five chosen by Mr. Huntington to constitute his Board 
(Mr. Archer Milton Huntington of New York being the other), 
I can clarify the purposes of this conference, and with it the pur- 
poses, policies, and the history, thus far, of the Huntington Library, 
in no better way than by quoting a few paragraphs from the 
original indenture and the statement of policies which carry 
Mr. Huntington’s own signature. 


The Nature, Object and Purpose of the Institution Hereby 
Founded and Endowed, and to Be Maintained Hereunder. 
Its Nature: A free public library, art gallery, museum and park, con- 
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taining objects of artistic, historic or literary interest. 
Its Object: Advancement of learning, the arts and sciences, and to 
promote the public welfare. 


Again, in the document entitled “Policies. The Future Develop- 
ment of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery,” the principles 
underlying Mr. Huntington’s plans as revealed by what he had 
done and as officially approved by him at the time are stated thus: 


(1) The selection of books, manuscripts, and works of art of the 
greatest rarity and value. 

(2) The inclusion of an extraordinary number of manuscripts, of 
exceptional importance for research. 

(3) A marked preference for British and American authors and 
artists. 

(4) The inclusion of authors of other nationalities (such as Colum- 
bus and other pioneers) when their works have an important bearing 
on the history of civilization in Great Britain and America. 

(5) A marked preference for books, manuscripts, and pictures 
illustrating the intellectual development of the English-speaking 
peoples. 


In this same document it is then stated that 


A careful study of Mr. Huntington’s policy and of the general 
character of the present collections suggests the following broad 
subject of research: 

The origin and progress of the civilization of the English-speaking 
peoples, with special reference to their intellectual development. 


As the administrators of that Trust, the Board of Trustees are 
charged with the responsibility, first, of maintaining to the best 
of their ability the Huntington estate as a museum and park for 
the enjoyment and education of the public. 

But, more than that, they are charged with the responsibility 
of associating with the Library and the Art Gallery scholars ca- 
pable of studying, analyzing, and interpreting the priceless records 
found here and elsewhere, especially of Anglo-Saxon history, 
in order to assist in guiding and maintaining the future develop- 
ment of that civilization along sound and constructive lines. That 
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is surely what the advancement of learning in the arts and sciences 
means. 

The fundamental social value of Mr. Huntington’s gift to 
southern California and the prestige and the usefulness of this 
institution are being determined now, and will continue to be 
determined, largely by the productivity of these scholars and by 
the influence on the present and the future which they acquire 
through their writings, some of which appear in every issue of the 
Huntington Library Quarterly. 

The Trustees have from the beginning emphasized, at former 
conferences and in their invitations to scholars, the Library’s so- 
called English Renaissance program, for it was clearly in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries that Anglo-Saxon 
principles in literature, government, science, economics, and many 
other phases of our modern civilization had their most significant 
beginnings. Further, it is most gratifying to see how the Library’s 
Renaissance scholars are now carrying over and applying their 
findings in that period to the interpretation of present world con- 
ditions, as, for example, in the development of British foreign policy. 

But, in addition to a Renaissance program, the Library has had 
what is called its Californiana program. For Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion on the Pacific Coast is only about one century old, not three 
or four as in the case of Europe and the eastern United States, and 
I am particularly happy to introduce as the first speaker an expert 
in this Californiana field, Robert G. Cleland, who has had a close 
association with the Library for some years and who is now 
entering upon a closer one. 


Dean Robert G. Cleland, “Some Unexplored Fields in the Eco- 
nomic and Social History of Southern California, 1850-1900”: 


If I am not mistaken, this is the first conference ever held in 
California to discuss the study of regional history. Now, regional 
history may either be approached from a narrow and parochial 
point of view, in which case its value will be problematical; or it 
may be treated as an integral and illuminating part of the intricate 
pattern of national life. If the latter outlook prevails, I am sure a 
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consideration of almost any phase of the development of southern 
California will reward the efforts of the careful and imaginative 
scholar. 

In a very informal way, I wish to present to the Conference 
five subjects, relating to the economic and social life of southern 
California between 1850 and 1900, each of which I believe, from 
preliminary investigation, fully justifies more extensive investiga- 
tion. I may add that the subjects selected are those in which I 
happen to have found some special interest, and that there are 
many others of equal or perhaps greater significance. 


1. Cattle Drives 


In the days of the historic hide-and-tallow trade, California 
cattle sold for between three and four dollars a head. The Gold 
Rush created an unprecedented demand for beef and, in response, 
the price of steers on southern-California ranges rose in a few 
months to $15, $20, $30, and even $40, a head. To reach the 
northern markets, literally tens of thousands of cattle were driven 
annually to “the upper country,” from the ranches of San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, and the other southern counties. 
Such drives continued for upwards of a quarter of a century. 
On the long trail, the herds were subject to stampedes, Indian 
attacks, and the raids of organized bands of cattle thieves. The 
trade was also one of the most important features of early-Cali- 
fornia economic life; but neither its romantic aspects nor its 
historical significance has as yet given it a place in the literature 
of California. Closely related to the cattle drives from southern 
California to the north was the movement of cattle and sheep 
from the Mississippi Valley, Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and even 
Old Mexico, into southern California. 


2. Immigration after the Gold Rush 


There is an enormous literature on the Gold Rush immigration 
to California, but very little has been written or published on 
the thousands of settlers who came overland into southern Cali- 
fornia between the middle fifties and the opening of the Central 
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Pacific-Union Pacific railroad in 1869. It is important to know 
something of the experiences of such immigrants. What possessions 
did they bring with them? What influence did they exert upon 
the life and culture of the frontier “cow town” named Los 
Angeles, and of southern California as a whole? 

Personally, I am especially interested in the contributions made 
to the settlement of southern California by the states below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Before the Civil War, Los Angeles had 
a large southern element among its leading citizens; El Monte 
was settled by Texans; many communities in the San Joaquin 
Valley supported the Confederacy during the war. After 1865 
a large migration, much of which came from the states devastated 
by war and Reconstruction, flowed into southern California. 
Thus, during September and October, 1868, a succession of 
overland trains, some of which contained as many as 100 wagons 
and 500 persons, arrived at Temescal, in what was then San 
Bernardino County. What did such immigrants bring with them 
in the way of livestock, seed, books, cultural and religious in- 
fluences, political ideals, styles of architecture, mores, and customs? 

One element of the postwar immigration, the “wandering, 
gypsy-like poor whites,” commonly called “Pikes’—similar in 
some respects to the least prosperous of the Dust Bowl transients 
of recent years—should appeal both to the historian and the 
sociologist. 

Immigration from Europe, stimulated by an intensive campaign, 
carried on chiefly by transportation and land companies during 
the sixties and seventies, also invites attention. In that connection, 
the favorable publicity given California by J. S. Wilson, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, might furnish material for 
an interesting study. 


3. The Breakup of the Great Ranchos 


Although studies have been made of a few individual southern 
California ranchos, the subject is one that merits exhaustive and 
comprehensive research. The Land Act of 1851, extravagance, 
gambling, debt, fantastic interest rates, and the great drought of 
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1862-64, dispossessed the Spanish-Californians of their great 
ranchos. What happened under the new owners? How far did 
lack of capital, markets, transportation facilities, and water for 
irrigation economically justify the continuation of great land- 
holdings? —To what degree did the so-called Trespass, or Legal 
Fence, Act interfere with colonization and diversified farming 
in the south? Squatter controversies, such as that which cost the 
life of T. Wallace Moore, owner of the Rancho Sespe in the 
Santa Clara Valley, furnish an almost untouched field for his- 
torical research. 

It would also be profitable to study the history of individual 
ranchos in a more thoroughgoing, systematic way; and, in the 
process, to determine how the few surviving landed estates, such 
as the Irvine holdings in Orange County and the Téjon Ranch 
in the southern San Joaquin, have been held intact. It is interest- 


ing to note, in passing, that one of the most extensive of the old ; 


holdings, the Santa Margarita Rancho below San Juan Capistrano, 
has recently been acquired by the United States Navy. 


4. Petroleum and Hydroelectric Development 


Although the two are among southern California’s most im- 
portant and distinctive industries, only superficial studies of their 
origin and early development are available. Southern California 
had its first oil boom in the middle sixties. The Pioneer Oil Com- 
pany numbered most of southern California’s leading citizens 
among its stockholders. Later came such pioneers as Bard, Harbe- 
son, the Stewarts, Doheny, Canfield, and Wylie. The use of oil 
for locomotive fuel brought about a revolution in transportation 
as well as in the oil industry itself. An adequate history of the 
Union Oil Company of California would make a distinct con- 
tribution to our knowledge of this important phase of the state’s 
development and economic history in general. 

Hydroelectric development, pioneered by the Chaffey brothers 
near Upland, and in the San Antonio and San Gabriel canyons, 
ceased to be merely of local significance when it invaded the 
Sierra Nevada. A study of the early undertakings would neces- 
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sarily lead to the history of such modern developments as those 
carried out by the Southern California Edison Company and the 
Bureau of Light and Power of Los Angeles. ‘The enormous power 
generated at Boulder Dam and by the Metropolitan water project 
merely represents the evolution of George Chaffey’s experiment 
at Etiwanda in the early eighties. 


5. Cultural Life of Southern California, 1885-1900 


The period was one of almost unprecedented growth in popu- 
lation and economic advance. To understand the southern Cali- 
fornia of today we need to know, in a more precise and objective 
way, the social changes that took place during these almost revo- 
lutionary years. How far was life influenced by vestiges of 
Spanish culture and frontier customs? What was the effect of 
middle-western, southern, New England, and European immigra- 
tion on the plastic society of the time? The list of subjects that 
need to be studied is long. It includes schools, colleges, professional 
schools, churches, crackpot sects, political vagaries, newspapers, 
architecture, public and private libraries, lyceums, theaters, amuse- 
ments, standards of living, community enterprises, and a host 
of others. 

Finally, I should like to emphasize that, in any regional study 
of southern California, the influence of neighboring states, such 
as Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Texas, and New Mexico, ought to be 
taken into account. History is seldom limited by state lines; and 
it must never be forgotten that southern California is an integral 
part of the great Southwest. 


Professor Oscar Osburn Winther, “California as a Factor in the 
Pacific Northwest Trade, 1829-69”: 


It remained for the British and the Americans, not the Spaniards, 
to bring the vast Oregon country within their political and eco- 
nomic orbits. Before the nineteenth century was far advanced 
these Anglo-Americans found—in spite of formidable natural, 
political, linguistic, and ethnological barriers—ways and means to 
inaugurate what eventually was to become a varied and lucrative 
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interregional trade between California and the Pacific Northwest. 

The advance agents of this future trade were, as usual, the fur 
traders. Early in the century the Northwest Fur Company dis- 
patched brigades into the Willamette Valley, and following the 
Great Merger of 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company pushed 
southward into the Sacramento Valley. By 1841 the Honourable 
Company had established a post at Yerba Buena, while their fur 
and cattle traders are known by then to have operated in present 
Tulare County. 

Simultaneously, American trappers, traders, and would-be 
settlers within Mexican California began to move northward into 
Oregon. Jedediah Smith led the way in 1828-29, and he was 
followed in 1834 by Ewing Young and Hall J. Kelley, who drove 
120 horses and mules to the Willamette Valley. Then, in 1837, 
there was formed the Willamette Valley Cattle Company that 
succeeded in bringing into Oregon 630 “slim flanked Spanish 
cattle,” which are known to have thrived on Oregon’s “nutritious 
grasses and equable climate.” And, when the California Gold 
Rush occurred, the supply of cattle in the Willamette Valley was 
of such size that several hundreds of them were this time driven 
south to the Bay region, where phenomenally high prices were 
received for them. 

Difficult though these experimental drives were, they demon- 
strated—a full quarter century before the much publicized Texan 
drives began—that large herds of cattle could be rounded up and 
driven hundreds of miles over open country and across wooded 
mountain ranges such as the Siskiyous. 

The mineral discoveries in the Pacific Northwest, however, 
produced the greatest spur to interregional trade. The discovery 
of gold in southern Oregon started a rush of fortune seekers 
across California’s northern boundary, and the nearness of the 
Rogue River mines gave California new and almost unchallenged 
markets for her goods, which were largely transported by ship 
to Crescent City and then packed overland to the diggings. And 
when, in the spring of 1858, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s “Otter” 
arrived in San Francisco with samples of gold found on the Fraser 
River, excitement knew no bounds. “From California the exodus 
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of miners continues,” wrote John Domer, a Britisher in San 
Francisco, on June 4, 1858. “Some thousands have left by sea, 
and great numbers are going overland, . . . traveling through 
Oregon to the new El Dorado.” From this same source we learn 
that preparations were then being made for driving herds of 
California cattle and droves of horses and mules over the thirteen 
hundred miles that lay between San Francisco Bay and British 
Columbia. 

The trade between California and this western fringe of British 
Canada reached amazing proportions. The San Francisco port 
records reveal that for the years 1858-64 (the period of greatest 
mining activity in British Columbia) 486,857 tons cleared the port 
of San Francisco for Vancouver Island, and that 329,730 tons 
were shipped by return cargo from Vancouver Island to San 
Francisco. The volume of this trade exceeded in tonnage the 
amount shipped between San Francisco and Great Britain, South 
America, Mexico, the East Indies, or China. 

Making up in ingenuity and flavor what it lacked in volume 
was California’s overland trade that came with the advance of the 
mineral frontier into the Inland Empire. The navigable Columbia 
and Missouri rivers gave Oregon and the Middle West, respec- 
tively, distinct advantages in their efforts to monopolize the Idaho 
and Montana markets. But the Californians took full advantage 
of their protracted dry season by establishing overland connections 
with the Boise, Owyhee, and Deer Lodge valleys. 

Four widely used routes were established, during and after 
1864, between California and this inland region: (1) Red Bluff 
via Pitt River Valley to old Fort Boise; (2) Chico via Susanville 
to the Boise Basin; (3) from the eastern terminal of the Central 
Pacific Railroad (a constantly shifting one) north to Idaho or 
Montana; (4) Los Angeles to Montana via Salt Lake City. 

Over these trails mule-, horse-, or ox-drawn wagon trains car- 
ried goods northward, but brought nothing in return. Freight rates 
varied from 8 to 20 cents per pound, but California products 
brought handsome prices. Flour, to cite one example, brought at 
Helena $28 per hundredweight in 1864, $27 in 1865, $20 in 1866, 
$12 in 1868, and $11 in 1870. During the winter of 1864-65 the 
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weather was so severe that shipments from St. Louis and from 
Oregon were cut off prematurely, and California freighters alone 
kept thousands of Idaho and Montana residents from starving. 
During that winter the future Senator and magnate, W. A. Clark, 
paid a record price of $150 for a 98-pound sack of flour. 

In still other ways California was an important factor in Pacific 
Northwest trade. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company main- 
tained regular service between all major cities from San Diego to 
Victoria, and clipper ships operated constantly along the coast. 
Moreover, the express and stagecoach companies extended their 
California operations to include the Pacific Northwest. Following 
the failure of Adams & Company in 1855, Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany very rapidly took over the major portion of the express 
business. In 1866 the latter company purchased the Holladay 
Overland Mail; and for the brief period remaining before the last 
railroad spike was driven, at Promontory Point, this famous 
express company enjoyed a strangle hold on practically the entire 
passenger and rapid-freight business in the West. The completion 
of the Central Pacific-Union Pacific railroad in 1869 disrupted 
the whole western trading structure; it marks the end of an era 
during which California had stretched out beyond her borders 
to merge her economic life with that of her neighbors to the north. 


Mr. Lindley Bynum spoke on “Archive and Manuscript Sources 
for Southern-California History.” 


Dr. William B. Munro, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
who presided over the second session, Monday afternoon, on 
Regional History: 


The interest of the Huntington Library in Californiana is 
by no means new. For a dozen years or more the Library has 
been steadily accumulating material in this field and making it 
available for research. The Trustees expect that not only will this 
branch of the Library’s work be continued but that a definite 
program for the encouragement of research in California history 
will be gradually evolved. 
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In the nature of things, however, the Huntington Library must 
be selective. Its facilities do not permit the acquisition of all, or 
nearly all, the Californiana that are becoming available. This is 
particularly true of the data relating to the industrial development 
of southern California during the past forty years. The great mass 
of material which relates to the growth of the hydroelectric, oil, 
aircraft, motion-picture, and other local industries during these 
four decades should be preserved for use by future students of 
economic history; but no one library can possibly venture upon 
so expansive a task. It will call for some measure of understanding 
among the various libraries of the region, so that each may try 
to do its share. 

The Huntington Library’s collection of books, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts covering the period 1850-1900 in California is already 
a notable one, and it is probable that the Library’s wisest course 
would be to concentrate on this half century of transition from 
a frontier cattle-raising area to an industrial commonwealth. 
Already a considerable amount of research has been done in this 
period but much still remains to be accomplished, even with the 
material that is already at hand. The closer association of Dr. 
Cleland with the research staff of the Library will be of great 
value in this connection. 


Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, “Population and Immigration in Southern 
California, 1875-95”: 


The population growth of southern California has been amaz- 
ingly rapid, and no period in its history saw more profound 
changes in its population structure than the period 1875-95. While 
the state was increasing in population at the rate of approximately 
150 per cent each ten years, the southern counties increased 225 per 
cent between 1870 and 1880, and 300 per cent in the succeeding 
decade. County statistics show that the increment was less, rel- 
atively, in Ventura and Santa Barbara counties than it was farther 
south; Ventura County grew from 5,000 to 10,000 people between 
1870 and 1890; Los Angeles County from 15,000 to 101,000; and 
San Diego County from 5,000 to 35,000. City populations increased 
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rapidly, proving that many of the newcomers were settling in 
towns. Los Angeles city increased from 5,700 persons in 1870 
to 50,000 in 1890, and during the boom year of 1887 an esti- 
mated 80,000 persons lived in the city. Santa Barbara, one of the 
slowest-growing cities of the southern region, increased 69 per 
cent during this same score of years; and Pasadena, perhaps the 
fastest-growing, increased 1,148 per cent. 

To discover the reasons why people came in such large num- 
bers during this period is to discover the basic facts behind south- 
ern California’s modern prosperity. One of the attractions was a 
land boom which occurred between 1886 and 1888, reaching its 
climax in June, July, and August of 1887. This realty flurry 
enlarged Los Angeles city fivefold, was responsible for the plat- 
ting of hundreds of small towns in the region, and stimulated the 
transfer of about $200,000,000 in land sales. The boom extended 
from below the Mexican line to Tulare County, and accounted 
for the arrival of numerous transient visitors and approximately 
100,000 permanent residents. Another reason for the population 
influx was the growing agricultural prosperity of southern Cali- 
fornia. The cattle ranches were being rapidly replaced by citrus 
groves and vineyards, and enthusiastic experimentation in exotic 
crops was taking place. The fertility of the soil and the mildness 
of the climate made small land areas economically profitable, and 
many middle-class easterners arrived to retire on suburban farms. 
A third inducement for newcomers was found in the advertising 
campaign which, during years following the Civil War, spread 
news of California’s land and climate all over the world. Travelers 
like Charles Nordhoff were subsidized by the railroads to write 
books describing their journeys in the southern counties, and 
other visitors and residents produced a voluminous, eulogistic 
literature about the region. Newspapers, just learning effective 
advertising methods, added to the enthusiasm; and correspondence, 
which increased tenfold during boom years, carried additional 
information to other sections of the country. Transportation im- 
provements encouraged the migration. The arrival of the Santa 
Fe Railroad in 1887 as the first important line to compete with 
the Southern Pacific began a rate war which enabled travelers on 
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March 6, 1887, to journey from Kansas to Los Angeles for the 
unprecedented sum of one dollar. Finally, colony promotion and 
the inducements offered to groups as settlers stimulated the estab- 
lishment of several prosperous modern communities, such as Long 
Beach and Pasadena. 

In general, there were four main classes of newcomers during 
these years. One was the prosperous businessman who arrived 
with some capital and sought to identify himself with the economic 
life of southern California. Such men were very numerous, and 
did much to build the area. Excellent illustrations of this type 
were Moye L. Wicks, Alfred Chapman, and James F. Crank, who 
became interested in a wide variety of ventures, ranging from 
railroads and real estate to banks and trust companies. Another 
class which arrived was the promoters, who had been trained in 
the land booms of the Middle West and who came to California 
to profit from the rampant speculation. These promoters were 
largely responsible for the notorious aspects of the realty flurries 
of the period. The third and largest class was composed of average 
citizens, with some spare funds, who arrived in southern Cali- 
fornia full of enthusiasm for it and determined to make it their 
home. Overly optimistic regarding the economic flurries, these 
people helped to intensify the fluctuations of the business cycle, 
and yet they formed the sturdy backbone of southern California’s 
future population. Lastly, there were included among the new- 
comers a group of undesirables, consisting of petty swindlers, 
outlaws, and confidence men, who helped to give a bad name 
to certain communities during these years. Certain sections of 
Los Angeles, Santa Monica, and San Diego were especially noted 
for their riotous manner of life. It must not be concluded, how- 
ever, that crime was widespread; it was, on the contrary, surpris- 
ingly well controlled, considering the tremendous growth of the 
region and its economic upheavals. 

This period was highly significant in southern California’s his- 
tory. The population distribution was given its modern aspect 
during these years. Settlement shifted to centers which have re- 
mained population foci ever since: Los Angeles, the San Gabriel 
Valley, the Pomona region, the coast near Los Angeles, the eastern 
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San Fernando Valley, the lower Santa Ana River, and the San 
Bernardino region. In the extreme south San Diego became the 
unmistakable population nucleus and in the north Santa Barbara 
and Ventura shared settlement honors. The new arrivals, who 
had been largely drawn by an embryonic publicity campaign, 
interested themselves in advertising southern California still more; 
and the result was to make it one of the most publicity-conscious 
sections of the United States. The boom method of development 
was encouraged, and economic flurries since the eighties have been 
even larger in scope and deeper in their effect. Finally, the old 
ranch economy of southern California was completely supplanted 
by a new and vigorous Anglo-American culture. The resultant 
diversified agriculture, municipal development, and transportation 
improvements helped to build southern California’s modern pros- 
perity. The immigrants during the Spanish and Mexican periods 
hardly changed the basic scene; the newcomers since 1890 have 
brought little really new. But those who entered during the era 
of the land booms in the seventies and eighties carried with them 
a new culture, a new way of thinking, and the essential creative 
elements which have gone to mold the southern California of 
the present. 


Dr. Webster W. Vannier, “Co-operation in the Early Period of 
the Citrus Industry”: 


The organization which became the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange was formed in southern California in 1893. Because of 
its later success it has been widely studied as a going concern, but 
comparatively little attention has been paid to its start and early 
development. Its roots go back into history farther than has gen- 
erally been appreciated, and study shows that the character, 
economic position, and business experience of the early growers 
enabled them to form associations and take over the functions of 
packers and shippers. 

James de Barth Shorb, the former owner of the property upon 
which the Huntington Library now stands, was the most im- 
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portant of the early figures who tried to improve the condition 
of the growers. He came to California in 1864 from Maryland, 
where he had begun training as a lawyer. First associated with 
Thomas Bard in the development of the Ventura oil fields, he 
later married the daughter of B. D. Wilson and became a very 
successful citrus grower, a viticulturist, a wine maker, and a power 
in the Democratic party. By 1875, ten years previous to the gen- 
erally accepted date for the beginnings of co-operation in the 
citrus industry, Shorb was fully aware of the insecure position 
of the grower and was striving to stabilize it. In 1879 he thought 
he had secured the consent and interest of the growers sufficiently 
to form a “combine” to maintain prices, but he was unable to hold 
the growers together, because they did not trust each other. They 
were unable to resist the temptation of one or two offers at prices 
better than the “combine” could obtain for all the fruit. 

Shorb had modeled his organizations on the corporate practices 
of the day. He tried to unite growers and packers on a business 
basis, but there were too many opportunities for the play of 
divergent interests. It became evident that these forms were not 
adapted to the needs of the orchardists. A plan had to be de- 
veloped from the actual experience of packing, shipping, and 
selling in association with neighbors. This was worked out by 
T. H. B. Chamblin at Pachappa and Riverside. 

Chamblin was a health seeker who, after a varied experience 
(including journalism) in the East, came to Riverside in 1880. 
He bought a grove and tried to make money, but soon found 
himself confronted by the uncertainties of doing business with 
many commission men and packers who were operating solely 
in their own immediate interest and had no concern for the good 
of the industry as a whole. Chamblin’s neighbors at Pachappa 
formed a pooling association and made him manager. His practical 
experience there gave him the ideas which, worked out and 
earnestly promulgated by him, became the California Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange. He was paid $250 for expenses on speaking trips 
and $1,000 for ten months’ campaign work. Two weeks after he 
died, in 1913, the Exchange, by vote of the board of directors, 
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officially recognized him as the pioneer in ideas and the leader in 
convincing the growers of the desirability of supporting the new 
way of marketing fruit. 

It is true that Chamblin was not talking in a wasteland. Many 
factors assisted in changing the habits and ideas of the community 
and made possible his successful achievement. They may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) the experience gained in obtaining water 
for irrigation, without which any horticultural pursuit in Cali- 
fornia would have been impossible; (2) the group action essential 
for combating insect pests which on numerous occasions threat- 
ened to destroy the citrus industry; (3) the unity of interests 
found in marketing a single crop; (4) the small area involved, 
enabling growers to send representatives to a common meeting 
place and also to cover the territory themselves if necessary; 
(5) the long distance from the chief markets, two to three thou- 
sand miles away; (6) the fortunate fact that so many citrus 
growers were businessmen acquainted with selling, marketing, 
and shipping fruit, as well as with the financing of enterprises. 

This last factor is the most important because on it depend 
all the others. Experience gained in other fields, joined with that 
acquired from grappling with desert, pest, and selfish middleman, 
enabled co-operative marketing to succeed. For only through 
experience can one learn whom to trust and who is satisfactorily 
performing his work. Suspicion is often the result of ignorance, 
and suspicion will destroy any co-operative. 

But for the high capacity of its members, the early co-operative 
could never have survived the effects of the Florida freeze of 
1894-95. The growers had banded together to market a crop which 
was too large to be sold profitably unless extreme care was exer- 
cised in distribution. Gluts and consequent loss had been the 
common experience. But this great freeze turned the market into 
one of scarcity, because Florida normally shipped about four 
times as much fruit as California, and twenty years went by before 
Florida again equaled her production of 1893-94. California there- 
fore had everything her own way. The independent shippers took 
full advantage of their marvelous opportunity, and the portion 
of the crop marketed by the co-operative fell from 89 per cent 
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to 20 per cent. But the business acumen of the co-operative was 
great enough to enable it to compete actively in a sellers’ market. 
The trained Florida representatives in the eastern markets were 
employed and everything possible was done to contest aggressively 
for sales. Difficulties were greatly enhanced because the costs of 
entering business as a packer were slight. Only a few boxes and 
a shelter for packing were necessary. Anyone could become a 
shipper if he had a connection to which he could ship fruit. Even 
with all these difficulties the record of the Exchange was phe- 
nomenal. Records of the Cucamonga Citrus Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, now deposited in the Huntington Library, disclose that 
870,000 packed boxes of oranges shipped by that association, from 
1896 to 1913 inclusive, returned to the growers over $1,257,000. 
Yet the “red ink” charges to the growers were only $1,533.16, of 
which $841.63 was acquired in trying to salvage damaged fruit 
after the 1913 freeze. 

The work of the California citrus growers in forming a co- 
operative and taking over the functions of a competing type of 
business enterprise has no connection with socialism and that blind 
and destructive reaction against hated institutions which has 
characterized so much revolutionary activity. It is not a negative 
action but a positive one. It is a part of the hard empiricism of 
Anglo-American democracy, where ends are immediate and appar- 
ent and the means can he objectively tested and determined. 
Co-operative marketing is a part of the broad stream which began 
with the Mayflower Compact and constitutional assembly, in 
which men facing great necessity entered into common agreements 
to achieve practical ends. 


Professor John W. Caughey, “New Factors in Southern-California 
Development, 1914-39”: 


What I have to say this afternoon will differ from the papers 
just read by Mr. Dumke and Mr. Vannier. Their conclusions rest 
on years of intensive research; my remarks are based chiefly on 
meditation. 

My topic will be recognized as large enough for a twenty- 
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minute discourse. It could be made still larger by subtracting the 
first word, for several factors that implemented this region’s 
growth before 1914 continued to operate in the more recent past. 
The navel orange and the growers’ organization described by 
Mr. Vannier are of current importance, and the incentives for 
immigration described by Mr. Dumke have a measure of validity 
for the quarter century just past. Other continuing factors include 
the climate, fertile soil, suitability for subtropical agriculture, 
petroleum and hydroelectric power in abundance, vacation op- 
portunities that beckon enticingly, and comfortable living that 
impresses many newcomers as a year-round vacation. Nevertheless, 
improved methods of utilizing some of these resources have set 
them up practically as innovations in our economy. 

The most obvious new factors I shall mention only briefly. 
Airplane manufacture is now about the best-known of southern- 
California activities. On the eve of the present war it employed 
ten per cent of the state’s industrial workers, yet it became a local 
industry after the first World War. Production costs in the 
moving-picture industry in 1935 stood at $165,000,000; the trans- 
fer from Brooklyn’s gloomy skies began about 1910 and practically 
all the growth came after 1914. Radio broadcasting, in which 
southern California is second only to New York, is a still younger 
business. In agriculture, avocados, head lettuce, and cotton are 
new crops, the latter grossing $40,000,000 a year; table grapes 
and fresh pears and peaches, once produced only for local con- 
sumption, now find a nationwide market; and the Valencia orange, 
of no importance in the eighties and nineties, has now outstripped 
the navel. Modern engineers at Boulder Dam, on the Metropolitan 
Aqueduct, the All-American Canal, and in long-distance trans- 
mission of electricity, have gone considerably beyond the achieve- 
ments of Chaffey, Mulholland, and their associates, and in highway 
construction have invaded a field almost untouched before 1914. 
Finally, there has been the automobile, in 1914 a novelty but 
through the intervening quarter century standing as the dominant 
feature of southern-California life. 

Along with these obvious elements in the modern development 
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of this region I would mention five others, illustrative of the 
manifold changes that have occurred. One is the discovery and 
publicizing of the vitamins, whence has sprung much of the 
expansion of our dairy industry, our truck gardening, and our 
fruit production. Refrigeration and accelerated transportation did 
have something to do with the improved markets for head lettuce, 
oranges, carrots, and tomatoes, but the changed dietetic habits of 
a vitamin-conscious nation are also to be taken into the reckoning. 

The second item concerns the summer tourist. He appeared 
before 1914, but only since then has his name become legion. 
Credit for the influx of summer visitors has been claimed by the 
All-Year Club. Advertising doubtless helped, but several other 
things conspired to bring in visitors. Labor-saving devices, labor 
organization, and a new theory of employment put greater stress 
on vacations; increased national prosperity made long trips possible 
for a larger number of persons; while acceleration of travel made 
it possible for much of the nation to use southern California as a 
vacation land. The federal government assisted through improving 
the old and creating new national parks and monuments—Death 
Valley, for instance. Various organizations have helped by hold- 
ing their conventions in Los Angeles, San Diego, or Santa Barbara. 

In the process of shifting from its earlier status as a winter 
resort to that of an all-year vacation land, southern California 
discovered and adopted certain new entertainment features. I have 
in mind the Tournament of Roses and the Rose Bowl game, flat- 
tered by imitation all across the country. I have in mind the Fiestas, 
Pioneer Days, Mission Days, Orange Show, Rodeos, etc., whereby 
we annually invoke glamorized history in an effort to entertain 
ourselves and our visitors. I have in mind the occasional display 
performances such as the Panama-Pacific Exposition, the San 
Diego Expositions of 1915 and 1935, and Los Angeles’ staging of 
the Olympic Games in 1932. I have also in mind such things as 
studio visiting, tours of the major broadcasting stations, bus rides 
past the “homes of the stars.” Los Angeles itself has come to be an 
experience for the sightseer, in its territorial immensity, in the 
flow and snarls of its traffic, in the “sea of lights” as viewed from 
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the Hollywood hills, or in the quiet contemplation of its open- 
air markets. The vogue of going to our mountains for winter 
sports is distinctly recent. 

Of the revamping of the list of “points of interest” and “things 
to do” I happen to be especially conscious because I was part of 
the tourist crop in 1912 and again in 1915. The Pacific, so far 
as I can see, has not changed, though the beaches now offer a 
different spectacle. Orange groves, pepper, eucalyptus, and palm 
trees, lent an exotic charm then, and do today. The tourist who 
motored across the continent just before Pearl Harbor probably 
got a better appreciation of the distance separating this land from 
the eastern states than did the train passenger of a generation ago. 
On the other hand, a refrigerated ride across the continent today 
does less to make one conscious of the oasis-like quality of south- 
ern California. 

A quarter century ago the approved way to do southern Cali- 
fornia was by embarking upon the scenic tours generously pro- 
vided by the Pacific Electric Railway. One featured the beaches, 
another the old missions, another an ascent of Mount Lowe by 
trolley and cable cars, another the trip to Santa Catalina Island. 
My recollections are miscellaneous, but they include the ostrich 
farm, Moonstone Beach, the mammoth salt-water plunge at 
Redondo, the amusement pier at Venice and a gondola still plying 
one of Abbot Kinney’s canals, the loop trail from the Tavern to 
the summit of Mount Lowe, and the spieler’s chant that “on a 
clear day you could see Catalina and on a queer day, Hawaii.” 
Modern sightseeing may be a great improvement. It is, at any 
rate, very different. 

The fourth point on my list, though not peculiar to the recent 
period, has had its greatest effect in these years. I refer to the puil 
of friends and relatives as the motivation for visiting, and moving 
to, southern California. Reliable statistics on the importance of 
this factor do not, to my knowledge, exist. But if I may wax 
autobiographical again, I can at least illustrate the point. After 
my grandparents retired and moved to Pasadena, they were visited 
by a steady stream of children and grandchildren, very few of 
whom had seen California before. I recall one occasion when 
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thirteen members of the clan were on hand. My moving to 
California, though I am no grandfather, has afforded the excuse 
for California trips by parents, cousins, “in-laws,” and friends. 
Visiting is, I am convinced, a potent factor in regional development. 

Not least among the elements of our recent growth has been 
the cultural factor. Artist colonies such as flourish at Carmel, 
Ojai, and Laguna are assets, as are the Mount Wilson Observatory 
and the Griffith Planetarium. The Hollywood Bow] and the open- 
air concerts at Balboa Park are widely celebrated. The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, organized in 1921, represents 
according to yesterday’s press an investment of $5,000,000, and 
adds at least that much to this region’s repute. Our schools, col- 
leges, and research institutions contribute not only to the luster 
of southern California, but also to its attractiveness to visitors 
and residents. If you run over the list of your acquaintances, 
I venture to say that you will find a considerable number whose 
presence in southern California is due to the Huntington Library, 
the University of California, or some other cultural institution or 
opportunity. This upsurge of culture betokens the recedence of 
frontier conditions and the approach of maturity. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize the opportunity that this 
recent period offers to historians. We all know that southern 
California is much more populous and productive today than a 
quarter century ago. We know, too, that many of the elements 
in this growth are peculiar to the recent period. Yet sometimes 
we attempt to relate the history of this region solely in terms of 
Spanish explorers and missionaries, Mexican rancheros, American 
pioneer settlers, railroad builders, and nineteenth-century real- 
estate boomers. The ultimate historian of southern California will 
not be content with such an exposition. He will insist on knowing 
about the twentieth-century factors in the region’s development. 


Dr. Louis B. Wright: 


As an outsider among California historians, I have been struck 
by one factor in the history of California civilization that seems 
to need emphasis. Professor Cleland mentioned the value of study- 
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ing the cultural tradition. It would be beneficial if some means 
could be found for giving more adequate consideration to the 
spiritual and intellectual development of this region. The literary 
societies in the earlier periods, for instance, are significant. The 
local newspapers must contain much information about the cultural 
aspirations of California communities. The place that literature, 
and the arts generally, had in the lives of Californians throughout 
this region’s history is a subject that investigators need to develop 
and relate to the cultural history of the nation as a whole. 


Mr. Godfrey Davies: 


While listening to some excellent papers, I have been impressed 
by a curious paradox. Historians seem agreed that California has 
spread the fame of her climate and soil throughout the world 
and gained much profit thereby. But too little has been done to 
secure the same favorable attention to her history. Some perverse 
reason seems to deny to the state’s romantic story its rightful place 
in education. In certain local university or college regulations 
for the higher degrees, California history ranks below Spanish- 
American—not to mention European medieval history. The last 
may be compulsory, the second an alternate, but the first may 
not be mentioned at all, being merely a part of general American 
history. Surely a student would find modern California history 
as stimulating and as valuable a training as the record of a distant 
past whose surviving monuments he may never see or whose 
remote influence he may never feel. Unless California history is 
rated more highly than at present by those responsible for graduate 
requirements or for appointments to schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, the number of students in that field is likely to be small. 
The audience listening to the papers read here today will realize 
that the harvest truly is plentiful in California history, but if they 
inquire around for promising young graduates who owe their 
teaching positions to their knowledge of it they will find too few 
laborers. Yet the surest foundation for regional history is a lively 
interest in it by all educational institutions in the region. 
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William B. Munro: 


California history is a cross section of United States history. 
Almost everything we have in California can be related to move- 
ments in American history in general. 


John W. Caughey: 


I am confident that Ph.D.’s in California history will have no 
difficulty in gaining positions within the state, but there is some 
danger that, if they continued to restrict their field of study, they 
might not be readily appointed to faculties outside the state. 


Louis B. Wright, member of the research staff, who presided 
over the first session, Tuesday morning, on the English Renaissance: 


The two strongest fields for investigation at the Huntington 
Library are the English Renaissance (a term interpreted liberally 
to include at least the first half of the seventeenth century) and 
the history of American civilization to the end of the nineteenth 
century. 

These fields are not so far apart as at first appears. Indeed, 
traditions from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England were 
an important influence in the creation of the cultural ideals, and 
the legal and political systems, developed in America. Some of us 
here at the Library have found it profitable to look back to the 
Renaissance from the perspective of colonial America. And the 
research program of the Library has consciously fostered studies 
in both fields. 

The great collections of the Library were gathered with some 
such plan of study in mind. It was the Founder’s intention to 
collect materials that would aid in the interpretation of Anglo- 
American civilization. For the period preceding American coloni- 
zation, the emphasis was naturally upon English life and letters. 
After the settlement of America, the emphasis in the collections 
gradually shifts to American themes. Thus we are strong in nine- 
teenth-century American history but relatively weak in English 
history of the same period. 
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One great advantage of research and study at the Huntington 
Library is the lack of departmental barriers and the community of 
interest between students of all phases of culture. Historians of 
literature, politics, economics, and the fine arts are all concerned 
with the interpretation of the fundamental significance of their 
topics. And they have adequate opportunities for the mutual 
exchange of ideas. 

A great deal of discussion is now taking place about the defini- 
tion of literary history, and the dissatisfaction with our particular 
variety of history is producing stimulating discussions. Some of 
these debates have taken place here, and will continue to occupy 
our attention. 

Perhaps not all will agree, but many of us cannot see that there 
is any essential difference between literary history and the history 
of other elements of civilization, except the difference of emphasis. 
Unfortunately, literary history has been colored by the example 
of the Cambridge History of English Literature, an undistinguished 
work, which cannot be held up as a standard. 

The student of literature, whether he is a critic or historian, 
requires a keen awareness of related fields of knowledge—an 
insight into the whole life of man—in order to perceive the full 
significance and the overtones of meaning in any literary work. 
Literary study pursued im vacuo, with the student alone in mys- 
tical contemplation of great masterpieces, may conceivably result 
in some extraordinary intellectual exercise, but this process will 
produce nothing of genuine significance either as history or 
criticism. Something more than a pure mind and Paradise Lost, 
for example, is necessary for an understanding of Milton. One 
contribution that an institution like the Huntington Library can 
make is to provide an opportunity for the study of literature in 
relation to other elements of culture. Constant testing of theories 
and valuable informal criticism of points of view result from the 
diversity of interests among the individuals at work here. For- 
tunately, we do not all agree in our critical and historical attitudes, 
but debates which help to check and modify our conclusions are 
one of the great benefits of our community of scholarship. 
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Professor Lily B. Campbell, “The Conflict between History 
and Literature”: 


The rival claims of poetry and history for pre-eminence are 
presented, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Eng- 
land, by the defenses of poetry and the defenses of history, the 
latter usually attached as prefaces to historical works. In order 
to understand them, it is necessary to go back to the attack upon 
the arts of imitation made by Plato and to the answering defense 
made by Aristotle in his Poetics. Those who attacked poetry and 
the arts were the defenders of history, basing their defense upon 
the issues raised in their attacks. 


Professor Brents Stirling, “The Social Significance of Elizabethan 
Drama”: 


This subject may be temporarily narrowed to that of the social 
climate responsible for two important themes in Shakespeare: 
first, the “antidemocratic” theme (Julius Caesar, Coriolanus, and 
the Jack Cade scenes in 2 Henry VI), and, secondly, the “anti- 
usurpation” theme (Richard II through Richard III, and certain of 
the tragedies). 

The plays with “mobs” in them may be considered first. But 
what, it has been asked, has a mob to do with democracy? 
One who countenances a mob is frequently no democrat at all; one 
who hates a mob is often a genuine democrat. This is true, of 
course, but the difficulty may be avoided by stating the question 
thus: Why, in Shakespeare, are popular assemblages so con- 
sistently treated as mobs? The Shakespearean mob can be defined 
inductively as a body of commoners assembled for the purpose 
of acting viciously or foolishly, or both. To say, however, that 
“the mob is a mere convention,” leads nowhere, for a phenomenon 
scarcely loses significance because of its conventionality. There 
is always a demand for conventions in the theater (witness the 
revenge play), and the effort to vitalize and understand such a 
demand is one of our main tasks. It is perfectly obvious, moreover, 
that the Tudors and Stuarts disapproved of popular uprisings, but 
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that should not destroy our interest in royal proclamations about 
them. Nor should it make Coriolanus the less significant. 

To be more concrete, it is probably not mere coincidence that, 
about the time Coriolanus appeared, two proclamations dealt with 
popular insurrection, and one of them declared popular rebellion 
to be the only genuinely dangerous kind of rebellion. Nor is it 
perhaps coincidental that the Venetian secretaries in England were 
repeatedly struck, rightly or wrongly, with the danger of king- 
dom-wide revolt. In 1599, the approximate date of Julius Caesar, 
William Cecil observed that the state need have no fear of men 
of quality; Jack Cades or Jack Straws, he wrote, were the real 
danger. These nervous points of view exemplify attitudes which 
could be investigated further; at any rate, interpretation of the 
so-called antidemocratic plays has been traditionally innocent 
of such investigation. 

It may be doubted, moreover, that tours de force like Spenser’s 
episode of the giant and the scales represented to Elizabethans 
such specialized phenomena as the Anabaptist threat. The implica- 
tion was probably much broader. We should remember that, to 
the conservative mind, popular disaffection of any kind commonly 
represents a dangerous leveling trend. 

Does a preoccupation with the social side of research mean 
that literary scholarship becomes identified with straight historical 
investigation? In this kind of research it is soon apparent that 
aesthetic considerations are essential; the question of a play’s point 
of view, for example, is inseparable from the question of intended 
dramatic effects. An illustration of this is the remarkable sixfold 
repetition, with variations, of the line, “You have made good 
work!,” used by Menenius and Cominius as an ironic rebuke of 
the populace in Act IV, scene vi, of Corionalus. Another example 
is the striking similarity in pattern between the opening scenes 
of Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar,:and Coriolanus. In each of 
these scenes, public disorder initiates the action and leads dra- 
matically to a truly choral denunciation of political instability. 
The opening action thus becomes a highly skilled fusion of poetry, 
movement, exposition, and doctrine; and it is a complex, such as 
this fusion, which must be part of the primary data used in social 
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interpretation of the plays. Aesthetic insensitivity simply produces 
faulty social interpretation. 

The tragedy of a whole society grown dislocated and sick 
is not confined predominantly to modern fiction such as Dos 
Passos’ U.S.A. Renaissance literature, as we all really know, is 
full of it. It is a moving theme for tragedy, and it may have been 
that Shakespeare manifested it more emphatically than did others. 
It may also have been that he did a great deal to initiate as well 
as modify the mode. Such surmises at this time are partly guesses. 
Professor Craig, however, has suggested lately that a number 
of our stock conclusions about Shakespeare the imitator are both 
arbitrary and question-begging, and it may be interesting to raise 
a similar question here in connection with the social themes. 
There is no doubt whatever that the antidemocratic theme, and 
the antiusurpation theme as it is expressed by Carlisle’s prophecy 
in Richard II, were fairly old ones when Shakespeare used them. 
But extensive “literary” use of them possibly did originate with 
Shakespeare. If The Contention is considered a pirated version 
of 2 Henry VI, it is removed as a model for the Cade scenes. As 
for the anonymous play, Jack Straw, no conclusive evidence 
places it earlier than the Cade scenes. The antiusurpation theme— 
the view of Richard’s dethronement as the cause of the civil 
wars—was likewise an old one, but Daniel’s Civil Wars (1595) 
is often considered to be the literary source of it in Richard II. 
Here, again, there is no real evidence that the influence was not the 
other way around. At least, Shakespeare anticipated Daniel by some 
years with the Henry VI material, and he could well have done 
so in the treatment of Richard’s dethronement. This problem 
may disappear or it may prove insoluble, but it is significant, not 
only concerning Shakespeare’s early development, but concerning 
that of Elizabethan drama as well. 

I hope that in trying to be as specific as possible I have not 
wandered through a discussion too pleasantly varied. All I thought 
I ought to do was to offer a few suggestions. There are many 
other aspects of the problem, and many other people should be 
heard from. 
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Professor George F. Sensabaugh: 


The two papers, this morning, illustrate the proper provinces 
of literary research. Professor Stirling’s suggestion that Shake- 
speare be considered in view of his social and political background 
is thoroughly sound; Professor Campbell’s review of the conflict 
between historical and literary theory in the Renaissance opens 
up many pertinent questions. An understanding of a poem or a play 
depends upon a knowledge of both the climate of opinion and 
the theory of literature which animated its particular production. 

The last few years have shown that literature cannot be intelli- 
gently studied in vacuo. Without a knowledge of the times, the 
scholar may very well make artificial judgments and unsound 
generalizations. The new world opened up by Dr. Wright’s 
Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England illustrates with a 
wealth of detail the necessity of seeing literature in its proper 
intellectual milieu; Professor Haller’s work in the background of 
Milton’s controversial years has illuminated ideas in the divorce 
pamphlets. Thus, Dr. Stirling’s proposal to throw Coriolanus, for 
example, against the background of civil faction which prevailed 
at the time should make that tragedy clearer. 

Dr. Campbell’s review of literary theory shows that the nature 
and function of literature also need to be grasped for an intelligent 
approach to a poem or a play. The Poetics largely dominated 
Renaissance thinking; and as a consequence tragedy was conceived 
to be a logical progress, from cause to effect, in which the break- 
ing of law brought man to his doom. Thus, if Shakespeare believed 
that civil faction broke the laws by which men should be gov- 
erned, he could picture the results of such action in the ideal world 
of the drama. This is apparently what he did in Coriolanus. Hence 
we see Shakespeare evaluating events of the day in view of a 
theory of literature; and Coriolanus thereby takes on a greater 
significance. 


Mr. C. H. Collins Baker, member of the research staff, presided 
over the second session, Tuesday afternoon, on the English 
Renaissance. 
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Professor René Wellek, “The Nature and Scope of Literary 
History”*: 


The term “literary history” is often used today in a very vague 
and general sense. It seems to designate almost any kind of study, 
based on a printed source, which concerns the more remote past. 
It has almost become identical with the history of civilization. 
Topics which clearly belong to folklore, to social history, to 
philosophy, to linguistics, and even to law and politics, are called 
“literary history.” This expansion of literary history, especially 
noticeable in the field of English, has its definite dangers. The 
problem is not merely terminological, as the confusion of aims 
and methods which this expansion implies has become detrimental 
to the central purposes of literary studies. All distinctions between 
literature as an art and any printed matter have fallen, and literature 
is more and more judged valuable only as far as it yields results 
for a neighboring discipline. 

If we glance at the current methods of studying literary history, 
we must be struck by the fact that almost all try to explain liter- 
ature in terms of something else. Criteria which are completely 
unliterary are imposed from the outside and literature is selected 
only from the point of view of a neighboring discipline. To take 
an example, the so-called “history of ideas” conceives of literature 
as the “history of ideas in dilution” (Lovejoy). Poetry as an art 
appears thus as insignificant or merely as a troublesome wrapper 
for the ideas studied. But an approach to literature which excludes 
or ignores the pure lyric with no ideological content seems to me 
self-condemned. Exactly the same criticism can be made of the 
sociological and other causal approaches to the study of literature. 
There the work of literature is used merely as a document along- 
side of a commercial treatise, a book of statistics, or a traveler’s 
jottings. But literature cannot be reduced to a simple mirror of 
social forces. All these methods which could be called extrinsic, 
causal, or environmental, do violence to the individuality of the 
literary work and to the nature of literary evolution. Literature is, 

*For a fuller treatment of this subject, see René Wellek, “Literary History,” 


in Literary Scholarship: Its Aims and Methods, ed. Norman Foerster (1941), 
Pp: 91-130. 
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of course, in constant relationships with all the other activities 
of man. But it has its specific distinguishing character and function, 
and its own development which is irreducible to any other activity. 
Otherwise, it would cease to be literature and lose its raison d’étre. 

Literary history, in this more narrow sense, is concerned pri- 
marily with the art of literature, and thus the study of the actual 
documents, in preference to their background and external rela- 
tionships, must be the center and starting point of all strictly 
literary studies. There may be difficulties in drawing the boun- 
daries between literature as a fine art and the use of language 
for purposes of information only, and in isolating and analyzing 
the aesthetic function of a literary work of art. But modern 
methods such as those developed by the Russian formalists and 
the Prague Linguistic Circle have opened new possibilities for 
the analysis of a literary work in terms of its uniqueness and in- 
tegrity, largely by overcoming the old and vicious dualism of 
content and form. But an aesthetic study of literature is not yet 
literary history. 

History should be distinguished from mere annals and isolated 
research. Editions, textual criticism, questions of authenticity and 
authorship, biographies, source studies (however valuable as such), 
are only preparatory work for the writing of history. Stressing 
exclusively the mere accumulation of materials, which has been 
called the “mystical faith in the brick,” has paralyzed historical 
productivity. We are always putting the burden of history writing 
on the shoulders of the coming generations. History can be written 
only if we go beyond the monograph and the annals, and grasp 
some underlying continuity, some change or development in the 
process of literature. But these concepts seem to be extraordinarily 
difficult and controversial when applied to literature. Most literary 
historians have barely managed to write the social history of 
literature or else they give us merely a disconnected series of 
criticisms arranged in a chronological order. The first type is 
not literary history, the second is not literary history. Still, liter- 
ature has its own history, has changed and developed, and its 
history can be written in comparative isolation from the social 
conditions under which literature was produced. Literary history 
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is confronted with a problem analogous to that of the historian 
of art or of music, who can trace the evolution of portrait paint- 
ing or of the sonata without necessarily paying much attention 
to the biographies of painters or composers or to the audience 
to which the paintings and compositions were addressed. How 
can we conceive of such an internal development of the art of 
literature? The concept of change is obviously insufficient, as 
we arrive at only a meaningless reshuffling of kaleidoscopic events. 
If these changes recurred with complete regularity, we should 
be able to arrive at laws of literary change in the physicist’s sense 
of the word. But all so-called laws of literature do not amount to 
more than psychological uniformities, such as action and reaction 
or the alternation of convention and revolt. 

Development in literature means something more than change, 
or even regular, predictable change. The biological concept of 
evolution has been applied to literature. But we must distinguish 
between two very different meanings of that term in biology: 
the evolution of an individual from birth to maturity and death, 
and the evolution, for example, of the brain of the fish to the brain 
of man. Evolution, in the first sense, transferred to literature, 
leads to misleading analogies and false metaphors. Literature does 
not run through a life cycle as Brunetiére and others would have 
liked us to believe. Evolution in the second sense comes much 
closer to literary development. It recognizes that there is no 
underlying stratum which is developing and that a mere series 
of changes does not suffice but that an aim of the series must be 
postulated. The different parts of the series must be the necessary 
conditions of the achievement of the end. The concept of evo- 
lution toward a specific goal makes a series of changes into a 
real concatenation with a beginning and an end. Still, there is a 
distinction between biological evolution, even in the second sense, 
and the evolution of literature. In literary evolution we must 
preserve the individuality of historical events, while at the same 
time we must beware of leaving the historical process a sequent 
but unrelated collection of events. The solution lies in an attempt 
to relate the evolution in literature to a scheme of values or 
norms. Only then can the apparently meaningless series be split 
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into its essential and unessential elements. Norms and values can 
be recognized only on the basis of an aesthetic analysis and require 
a critical theory of literature, but these norms and values have 
to be found in the literature itself and must not be imported 
from other disciplines, such as politics or ethics. This point of view 
implies that history does not simply exemplify general values, 
nor is it, of course, a discontinuous flux, but that the historical 
process will produce ever-new forms of value, hitherto unknown 
and unpredictable. The series of development will be constructed 
in reference to a scheme of values or norms, but these values 
themselves will emerge only from the contemplation of the process 
itself. Only if we arrive at such terminal concepts shall we be able 
to write the history of a genre (drama), of a period (roman- 
ticism), of an individual factor in a work of art (versification), 
or of the artistic development of an individual writer. The history 
of a national literature or that of world literature implies similar 
problems which have scarcely ever been solved successfully. But 
there is nothing discouraging in the fact that “literary history” 
has a future as well as a past—a future which does not consist 
merely in the filling of gaps and the correction of the mistakes 
of our predecessors. 

The conception of literary history here outlined may appear 
unduly purist in its emphasis on the history of literature as an art. 
But this concentration seems to me a useful antidote to the ex- 
pansionist movement in which literary history has lost all specific 
meaning and has merged with several other subjects. A clear con- 
sciousness of the distinction of methods is in itself a remedy against 
mental confusion. We may freely grant that literature can be 
studied from all kinds of different points of view and may be used 
as a document for many purposes. We can use it even in a history 
of medicine or law, but we must ask the question of the relevance 
of these methods to the study of literature itself, if we profess 
to be interested in literature beyond the incidental information 
it may convey. 

In conclusion I should like to formulate the following recom- 
mendations, for the future study of literary history, which, I hope, 
do not express merely personal idiosyncrasies, but, rather, some 
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of the needs of the present situation in scholarship. I should stress 
the following points: 

(1) We need a clearer realization of methods and aims; 

(2) We should perhaps restrict attempts to account for litera- 
ture in terms of something else, and expect less from an excessive 
determinism which would reduce literature to a mirror of some 
other human activity; 

(3) We should concentrate on the study of the actual work 
of art, on the basis of a new critical theory of literature; 

(4) Finally, we should turn to the task of writing a history of 
literature as art, and revive, in the field of literature, the lost art 
of history writing. 


Professor William H. Dunham, Jr.: 


Since literature is a fine art, a history of literature might well 
include a description of the canons of literary taste of a society 
during a given period of time. Such a description should be drawn 
from the criteria contemporaries used to measure the essential 
characteristics of their own literature. A comparison of the criteria 
drawn from the same society during two different times in its 
history is one method of measuring a culture; a comparison of the 
standards of taste in literature of two societies separated by linguis- 
tic and political barriers is another; and a third is to compare 
the canons of taste in literature with those which contemporaries 
applied to the other fine arts. Specifically, did the same aesthetic 
principles govern the works of art produced by Marlowe, the 
poet, Thorpe, the architect, Hilliard, the miniaturist, and Byrd, 
the musician? If a common denominator of good taste—the prin- 
ciples and rules, unwritten and written—in all the fine arts could 
be established on contemporary evidence, then a set of facts for 
a cultural history would be at hand. 

The minds and emotions of men long gone provide one key to 
literary and cultural history. Their conceptions of taste in the 
arts of their own society provide a measure that can be taken. 
Another test is to examine the artist’s state of mind and the degree 
of consciousness that he shows toward his works. The last of 
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three stages in form and style—the self-conscious, wherein affecta- 
tion marks the artist, his work, and his audience—is the easiest to 
discern. The distinction between the conscious, or naturalistic, and 
the semiconscious, or primitive, quality in works of art is harder 
to draw. But the style of the coats of arms used throughout the 
medieval centuries graphically illustrates these three stages. Can 
the same stages be detected in literature? Was not fifteenth-century 
prose a primitive and semiconscious medium of expression? Were 
not the prose writers from 1525 to 1575 clearly conscious that 
they were writing fine English, and did they not still write in a 
naturalistic way? Finally, did not prose, after 1580, acquire an 
affected, self-conscious quality? When that was happening, how- 
ever, the poetic drama had progressed from the primitive plays of 
Henry VIII’s days to the conscious, but self-controlled, crafts- 
manship of the Elizabethans. The drama, too, concluded the same 
cycle with the self-conscious shockers of Ford. Maybe the his- 
torian of literature will explain why these three stages in two 
different media of expression failed to coincide—why the con- 
scious stage in drama paralleled the self-conscious in prose. 

When historians of the fine arts have detected common aesthetic 
principles, then it may be possible to appraise the culture of a 
society. But, first, a definition must be reached of what con- 
stituted good taste in the fine arts, in the minds of contemporaries— 
both cultured courtier and hoipolloi. Then there will be factual 
evidence to supplant extravagant and insubstantial pronounce- 
ments about value judgments, norms, and the time spirit. Perhaps 
an appraisal of the stage of consciousness in the arvist, in his works, 
and in his audiences may help to resolve the mystery of mys- 
teries—the quintessence of the culture of a society. Then it may 
be possible to give concrete meaning to that glorious, but now 
purely mystical, expression—the Elizabethan spirit. 


Professor D. H. Willson: 


As I have listened to Mr. Wellek’s paper, I have been struck 
with the many parallels that could be drawn between the state 
of studies in literature and the state of studies in history. A genera- 
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tion ago historians were under the spell of the natural sciences 
and hoped to borrow or evolve some sort of semiscientific tech- 
nique by which they could arrive more accurately and system- 
atically at historical truth. This has now been abandoned. But 
today history is often classed with the social sciences of economics, 
sociology, and political science, and historians are told that they 
should borrow techniques and methods from these disciplines. 
It would, in my opinion, be far better if we dismissed the idea 
of science, both natural and social, and regarded history as a 
literary, or at least a humanistic, study. 

If we turn to the question of what a political historian would 
wish to find in a history of literature, the first and most obvious 
thing to be desired is some idea of the trends of literature, its 
aims and values, and some estimation of how far literary men were 
achieving their ideals at a given time. By necessity, however, the 
historian is interested in many periods in which literary attain- 
ments were meager and unimpressive, and he does not wish to be 
left ignorant of these periods. The historian is also interested in 
the many individuals who were of some significance in both 
literature and politics. English history is full of such people. Finally, 
the historian is interested in literature as it reflects the social and 
political conditions of the past, and he would wish to find these 
things considered in a literary history. 


Professor Merritt Y. Hughes: 


The first business of the historian of any of the arts, and perhaps 
also of human conduct and achievement in any field, should, it 
seems to me, be to try to avoid the danger implicit in the fact 
that (to use Huizinga’s definition) “History is the intellectual 
form in which a civilization renders account to itself of its past.” 
Unconsciously, every historian must be conditioned by the pre- 
vailing, oversimplified account of the past among his contem- 
poraries, and still he may be unconsciously as well as consciously 
overinfluenced by the critical accounts of it by his colleagues 
who are seeking to reinterpret it. Of course, the reinterpretation 
of the past by the imposition of intellectual forms is a necessity 
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even in the least literate society, and somehow or other it will get 
itself done. The historian’s business is to control the process—at 
least in his own work—by avoiding the tendency of all men to 
pattern the past essentially in purely contemporary forms of 
thought. 

The most obvious safeguard against such naive historiography 
is, it seems to me, the check which the past’s own interpretations 
of itself should impose on the present. A typical example of the 
method and value of that process is the experience of the past 
twenty years in study of Spenser’s Faerie Queene as an attempt 
of the later Elizabethans to interpret themselves to themselves. 
Studies of the relation of the poem to the masques and pageants 
and official propaganda of the time in various forms, such as were 
made by the late Professor Heffner and by several living scholars, 
have made the significance of the poem as a whole available for 
historians whose interest is social rather than primarily literary. 
At the same time, such studies have dissolved our habitual con- 
ceptions of the relation of the poem to the men and events of its 
period. The historical allegory of The Faerie Queene has ceased 
to be merely a happy hunting ground for antiquaries and has 
become one of the many literary factors with which historians 
must deal if they wish to avoid imposing on the Elizabethan age 
an intellectual pattern which cannot be made to square with its 
own formulation of its own spirit. Aesthetically, the poem has 
profited by being delivered from one of the several narrowly 
pedantic kinds of study which it had attracted, and by having 
the popular response of the sixteenth century to some of its purple 
patches very brightly reilluminated. Studies like Miss Rathborne’s 
Meaning of Spenser’s Fairy Land and Professor C. B. Millican’s 
Spenser and The Table Round are doubtless destined to carry 
that process further. Its great value, however, may prove to be 
its at least exemplary importance in bridging the gap between 
strictly “literary” and traditionally “historical” studies. 


Louis B. Wright: 


With most of Professor Wellek’s criticism of conventional liter- 
ary history, we can all agree. But many of us cannot agree that 
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literary history is different, except in emphasis, from other history, or 
that it can be written without adequate consideration of the writers 
and the social and intellectual milieu that produced the literature 
under consideration. If I understood Mr. Wellek correctly, he 
asserted that a history of hats, for example, might be written with- 
out reference to the social background. Certainly, such a history of 
hats could be written. It might discuss the evolution of geometrical 
design in hats, from Euclid onward; it might treat of the changing 
color and shape of hats from age to age; and it might be very 
learned and set forth stimulating theories in the abstract con- 
templation of hats; but it would not be significant as history until 
it considered the purpose and function of hats—in short, the wear- 
ers of hats from age to age, who in the end determine patterns 
and designs. A sound history of literature must keep its emphasis 
upon literature and not become a mere series of illustrations of 
social or intellectual phenomena, but it must be history and not 
a mystical abstraction divorced from the life of man. 


C. H. Collins Baker: 


I hope that in their search for externals to explain the appear- 
ance of ideas and motifs in the works of great artists—for example, 
Shakespeare—scholars will not ignore the very nature of great 
art, which is to take or invent what it wants for its private ends, 
without much regard for externals and ephemeral incidents. 
Much labor has been devoted to tracing sources of motifs and ideas 
in the works of great painters. But, no matter what “sources” are 
“discovered,” the essential residue of a work of art owes its being 
solely to the incalculable nature of the artist’s genius and unique 
expression. 























Research at the Huntington Library 


Seminars 


URING the academic year 1941-42 seminars were held at the 
D Huntington Library and attended by readers, members of 
the staff, and scholars from near-by institutions. Inasmuch as most 
of the seminars were held after December 7, the attendance nat- 
urally suffered, but was still sufficiently numerous to promote 
discussions, some of them animated, even lively. The subjects 
discussed were by no means confined, like those of the previous 
year, to the Renaissance, but ranged over four centuries and two 
continents. One paper, scheduled for March 28, on “Milton and 
Colonial America,” by James S. Wise, Cutting Fellow, Columbia 
University, was canceled because Mr. Wise was hurriedly recalled 
to New York. One seminar, devoted to “Editorial Problems,” 
has been summarized in the Huntington Library Quarterly for 
July, 1942. The purpose of the research seminars at the Library 
was explained in the Quarterly for October, 1941, and has not 
changed since. 


PROGRAM OF THE RESEARCH SEMINARS, 1941-42 
November 8, 1941 
“William Blake’s Relationship to Eighteenth-Century Ideas,” 
by Dr. Mark Schorer, Harvard University; Guggenheim Fellow 


November 22, 1941 
“Editorial Problems, Past and Present” 


December 13, 1941 
“Some Phases of Eighteenth-Century Literary Criticism,” by 
Dr. H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles 


January 17, 1942 
“Bishop Jewel and the Problem of Doctrinal Authority,” by 
Mr. Wyndham M. Southgate, California Institute of Technology 


January 31, 1942 
“California and the Nation,” by Professor Robert G. Cleland, 
Occidental College 
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February 14, 1942 

“Selected Aspects of the Conflict between Traditionalism and 
Humanitarianism in Eighteenth-Century England,” by Professor 
F. J. Klingberg, University of California at Los Angeles 


February 28, 1942 

“Translations as a Clue to the Tastes of the Reading Public, 
1485-1640,” by Professor Harold Davis, Pomona College; and 
“Prose Style in Early Sixteenth-Century Translations from the 
Classics,” by Dr. James L. Wortham, Jr., Occidental College 


March 14, 1942 

“Problems in Milton Scholarship,” by Professor Merritt Y. 
Hughes, University of Wisconsin; Research Fellow of the Hunt- 
ington Library 


April 11, 1942 

“Relations between the Scandinavian Countries and England 
in the Reign of Charles II,” by Professor Waldemar C. Wester- 
gaard, University of California at Los Angeles 


April 25, 1942 
“Problems in the Study of Elizabethan Skepticism,” by Professor 
Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona College 


May 9, 1942 
“The Scottish Background of James VI and I,” by Dr. David 


Harris Willson, University of Minnesota, Guggenheim Fellow 


May 23, 1942 

“Politics and Good Governance in Fifteenth-Century England,” 
by Professor William Huse Dunham, Jr., Yale University; Research 
Fellow of the Huntington Library 


Readers and Their Projects 


A list of readers at the Huntington Library, with the subjects 
they were studying, covering July 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941, 
was published in the January, 1942, issue of the Quarterly. At the 
time, the extension beyond the end of the academic year was 
intended to be normal and to include the summer readers. Owing 
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to a change in the date of the publication of the Quarterly however, 
that is no longer possible, so that the list below is confined to the 
period October 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942. The number of readers 
is far too large to permit the publication of all their names and 
subjects of investigation, but a descriptive statement of some of 
the research undertaken is given below. Two considerations have 
determined the selections given—the originality and significance 
of the subject, and the time spent by the reader on the Library’s 
collections. Definite information could not be given about some 
investigations because readers did not leave a record of the specific 
topics studied. The work of permanent and temporary members 
of the research staff is described in the Annual Report and is not 
mentioned in the classified list, given below, of readers and their 
subjects of research. 


THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 


Edythe N. Backus, Monrovia, California: bibliography of music 
in the Huntington Library 

Martha Warren Beckwith, formerly of Vassar College: Spenser’s 
story sources in the Faerie Queene 

Dorothy Hart Bruce, Stanford University: Barnabe Rich and 
Renaissance fiction 

Lily Bess Campbell, University of California at Los Angeles: 
sources of Shakespeare’s historical plays 

Hardin Craig, Jr., California Institute of Technology: the political 
significance of the English Bible in the sixteenth century 

Harold H. Davis, Pomona College: bibliography of English trans- 
lators and translations to 1640 

William Haller, Barnard College, Columbia University: tracts on 
fundamental liberties, 1647-53 

Henrietta L. Herod, University of Chicago: plays of James Shirley 

John Parry Jones, University of Southern California: religion and 
capitalism in England, 1500-1750 

A. C. Judson, Indiana University: studies in the life of Edmund 
Spenser 

Jenny Parks Keith, University of Southern California: English 
Renaissance translations 
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Pauline Kramer, Columbia University: critical appreciation of the 
works of Sir John Davies; a study of the knowledge of Hebrew 
in England, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Robert A. Law, University of Texas: classical sources of Shake- 
speare; Plutarch’s Lives 

James E. Phillips, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles: 
reflections of political theory in the work of Edmund Spenser 

Jane Johnson Robinson, University of California at Los Angeles: 
life of John Lilburne 

Helen E. Sandison, Vassar College: editing the works of Sir 
Arthur Gorges 

Florence R. Scott, University of Southern California: seventeenth- 
century drama; Sir Robert Howard 

Hallett D. Smith, Williams College: Elizabethan nondramatic 
poetry 

Ernest A. Strathmann, Pomona College: skepticism in the Eliza- 
bethan period 

Linda Van Norden, College of Puget Sound: life of Henry Spelman 

Gilmore Warner, Yankton College: editing Milton’s History of 
Britain 

H. Adelbert White, University of Nebraska: subject arrangement 
of the Short-Title Catalogue 

Paul L. Wiley, Stanford University Research Fellow: Cardinal 
Wolsey’s career as reflected in English Renaissance literature 

David Harris Willson, University of Minnesota, Guggenheim 
Fellow: biography of James VI and I 

James L. Wortham, Jr., Occidental College: Elizabethan theories 
of historiography, mainly as shown in translations of histories; 
English prose style as seen in translations from the classics in 
the sixteenth century 


ENGLISH HISTORY AND LITERATURE AFTER 1660 


Gerald E. Bentley, University of Chicago: English drama and 
poetry of the seventeenth century, for Volume III of his Jaco- 
bean and Caroline Stage 

John Hurd, Jr., Dartmouth College: the clergyman in the early 
English novel 
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Ernest van B. Jones, University of California at Los Angeles: 
consideration of eighteenth-century plays on British and Anglo- 
Saxon history; the reputation of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
1640-1800 

Leon S. Marshall, Westminster College: cultural evolution of the 
first industrial city, Manchester (1780-1850) 

Albert Peel, chairman of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales: the John Penry manuscripts and other literature 
relating to the founders of Congregationalism 

Mark Schorer, Harvard University; Guggenheim Fellow: William 
Blake 

Friench ‘Simpson, Jr., Stanford University: fundamental aspects 
of English tragedy in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, especially during the period 1780-1830 

H. T. Swedenberg, Jr., University of California at Los Angeles: 
literary relations of George Stepney; literary criticism of John 
Dryden 

Daniel Vandraegen, University of California at Los Angeles: 
speech modes in the latter part of the eighteenth century 

Ruth Wallerstein, University of Wisconsin: studies in psycho- 
logical and critical views of the imagination and emotion in 
the seventeenth century; general studies of critical development 
as a background for a work on Dryden 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


William S. Ament, Claremont Colleges: the rediscovery of John 
W. De Forest, pioneer of realism 

Helen N. Andreson, Pasadena, California: examination of Haw- 
thorne manuscripts 

Percy H. Boynton, formerly of University of Chicago: Connect- 
icut wits; background readings of Timothy Dwight 

Lindley Bynum, University of California: editing John Hovey’s 
Journal of a Voyage to California (1849-51) 

Robert G. Cleland, Occidental College: economic history of 
California 

Lyle E. Cook, Stanford University: the economic and political 
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ideas of John Wise (1652-1725), minister of Chebacco Parish, 
Ipswich, Massachusetts 

Reginald Lansing Cook, Middlebury College: examination of 
Thoreau manuscripts 

Glenn S. Dumke, Occidental College: economic history of south- 
ern California in the nineteenth century 

Lyman Curtis Guise, formerly of American College, Madura, 
India: the Nemaha River in the Indian country as known to fur 
traders; forty-niners 

Theodore Hornberger, University of Texas: late eighteenth- 
century American scientific thought 

Mark M. Horton, Stanford University: individualism and per- 
sonal liberty among the New England fathers, 1620-91 

Margaret C. Kelly, University of California at Los Angeles: 
seventeenth-century West Indian and Guianan accounts of 
missionaries, soldiers, travelers, etc., dealing with the Caribs 

John Haskell Kemble, Pomona College: history of Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company 

Rafael Loredo, Biblioteca Nacional del Peru: Pizarro-La Gasca 
manuscripts 

William Matthews, University of California at Los Angeles: 
American war diaries from the Revolution to the First World 
War 

Elizabeth Page, Sierra Madre, California: early life of Thomas 
Jefferson 

Thais M. Plaisted, Los Angeles, California: assembling material for 
lectures on California and the Pacific 

William B. Rice, University of California at Los Angeles: south- 
ern-California newspapers, particularly the Los Angeles Star 

Jack Stewart Schell, Black-Foxe Military Institute, Los Angeles: 
New York and Pennsylvania colonial history; Conrad Weiser 
and formulation of Indian policy 

William Webster Vannier, Sierra Madre, California: economic 
history of California, 1850-1905, particularly in regard to the 
citrus industry; mail service in California prior to the establish- 
ment of the United States Post Office 

Henry Raup Wagner, San Marino, California: Mexican antiquities 
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Dixon Wecter, University of California at Los Angeles: survey 
of Walt Whitman material; editing American war diaries from 
the Revolution to the First World War 

Lawrence Willson, Wesleyan University: influence of New Eng- 
land history and legend on the writings of Thoreau and Haw- 
thorne 

James Starbridge Wise, Columbia University; Cutting Fellow: 
influence of Milton on American literature, institutions, and 
thought, 1650-1815 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Katherine Lever, Bryn Mawr College; European Fellow: com- 
parison of Aristophanes and English moralities 

Fred H. Rathert, College of the City of New York: problems 
involved in the extant Germanic and Italian versions of Vitas 
patrum of the fifteenth century 

Max Sander, Milan, Italy: Italian woodcuts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries 


VARIOUS UNCLASSIFIED STUDIES 


Gregg Anderson, Pasadena, California: the Merrymount Press 
and its publications 

Edwin Ewart Aubrey, University of Chicago Divinity School: 
relations between theology and social philosophy, with special 
reference to the basis of the human community 

Florence Brinkman Boynton, Chicago, Illinois: arranging songs 
and music for the recorder, sixteenth to eighteenth centuries 

Eleanor Frost Hurd, Dartmouth, New Hampshire: editing music 
for the recorder 

Clarence King Moore, University of Rochester: editing Luis de 
Camoens’ Os Lusiadas 
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Battle Abbey at the Dissolution: Expenses 
By AtLan Evans 


ye income of Battle Abbey can be described in a relatively small 
number of accounting entries, thanks to its policy of farming 
out large blocks of property. Outgoing funds, however, flowed in 
many small quantities along a multiplicity of channels, so that, 
although the income has been set forth in a few hundred entries,’ 
a complete view of the expenses drawn from the account rolls 
for any one year of the sixteenth century would comprise well 
over a thousand items. And if ascertaining the income raised ques- 
tions enough, even more delicate problems arise in determining 
the Abbey’s obligations, which inevitably fluctuated from year to 
year, and among which some important but occasional elements 
must be represented by an estimated average. In preparing, there- 
fore, an account of the Abbey’s financial outlay during a single 
year in the neighborhood of 1530, items gathered from all available 
sources have been summarized into a general statement, under 
relatively few heads. The manner of formulation and the par- 
ticulars that underlie each general entry are indicated below. 

In 1530 the Abbey enjoyed a sound financial position, its annual 
income apparently reaching the sum of about £1,091, and its 
expenses, about £1,005. As will be seen, enormous and un- 
expected variations could occur, and the death of an abbot or a 
national military effort might seriously disturb the budget, but 
the accounts suggest that, even so, the Abbey had little reason to 
incur long-term debts. So happy a situation was not necessarily 
the rule, for, as recently as 1479, the seneschal had listed payments, 
amounting to £42, upon “ancient debt.” A second list upon the 
same roll detailed accounts collectible to the value of £237—among 
them arrears in rent for over 11 years, and £8 to “John Coke, 
Doctor of Laws, for the silver plate pledged with him.” By 14809, 
when a summation of the seneschal’s account is again available, 
no debt appears, and the accounts receivable have shrunk to £7. 


1See Allan Evans, “Battle Abbey at the Dissolution: Income,” Huntington 
Library Quarterly, IV, 393-442. 
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After 1498, unfortunately, no official summations remain, but on 
the rolls of 1510 and 1531 brief notes give, without mention of 
debt, the total of expenses and the balance, and no entry among 
the expenses even hints at the existence of obligations from the past. 

A first glance over the details of the monastic budget will detect 
conspicuous items. The classification, “Dues to State and Church,” 
comprises a series of obligations that formed the Abbey’s con- 
tribution to social organization—its payments in support of secular 
and ecclesiastical government—and the total reaches £156, or over 
15 per cent of the entire outlay for a year. Half the amount passed 
in the form of an income tax directly to the royal treasury; about 
a third went as payments within the ecclesiastical hierarchy; and 
the remainder stands as the estimated annual reserve needed to 
care for occasional but heavy secular expenses. Discussion of the 
social position of the monasteries has rested too much, perhaps, 
upon their professional activities of almsgiving, hospitality, and 
prayer, and too little upon their part in supporting central gov- 
ernment and local administration. The sum of £435, well-nigh 
half the total budget, was devoted to the purchase of provisions. 
Allowing for all qualifications, the monks of Battle were clearly 
accustomed to good fare—a tradition which can be traced as far 
back as the fourteenth century—which seems rather to surpass 
the standards of other religious houses. 

Next to social dues and provisions, employment absorbed the 
largest single sum, totaling at least £133, or 13 per cent of the 
whole. Half the amount may be described as wages to labor, 
particularly the wages of 46 menials in the monastic precinct; 
rather more than a quarter represents fat fees to some 10 great 
gentlemen, whose merit probably resided less in services as stewards 
of manor courts than in patronage and influence at court, and 
somewhat less than a quarter supported the score of collectors 
and bailiffs who in actuality managed the estate. Under the super- 
vision of these administrators and of the monastic obedientiary 
officers themselves, some {£100 was spent upon operation of the 
estates, and £75 upon operation of the monastery proper, with 
reasonable provision in both cases for maintenance of the equip- 
ment and plant. The monks themselves enjoyed perquisites: a 
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“stipend” of roughly £2 apiece, and a revealing series of distribu- 
tions, either in cash or in small luxuries at table. There were 
probably in 1530 about 24 monks, and this small group thus 
received £68, or approximately 7 per cent of the budget. 

Beside such figures, the last classification in the account seems 
disturbingly small. Under the head of professional monastic duties, 
the accounts permit the allocation to hospitality of no more 
than about 135., to education of 16s., to alms of £8, and to com- 
memorative masses of £ 3—in total only 1.2 per cent of the annual 
outlay. There is little doubt, however, that for the professional 
activities of the house the account rolls offer wholly unsatisfactory 
evidence. Additional costs of hospitality lurk under the gross ex- 
pense of provisions, and distributions of leftovers from the dining 
hall, and of castoff clothing, must have swelled the amount 
attributable to alms. The entries listed under education are doubt- 
less but suggestions of an enterprise the scope of which may have 
extended quite out of proportion to the record. One can only 
conclude that, while the accounts bear witness to the Abbey’s 
share in the outer secular and ecclesiastical organization of the 
country, to the practical and efficient operation of its landed 
endowment, and to its relatively high standard of material living, 
the records of financial expenditure, appropriately enough, will 
not serve to measure its distinctive professional activities. The 
rolls have perhaps contributed to knowledge of these activities 
by mentioning each of the monastic duties, including commemo- 
rative duties the recent establishment of which may indicate 
the Abbey’s response to popular demands. An entry, however, 
which assigns payment to the monastic celebrants, may typify 
the disintegration of the communal spirit, and the mercenary 
approach to religious mysteries, which were at last fatally to 
undermine the prestige of English monasteries. 

The materials available for a view of expenses need not be 
described again in detail.? All the important series of obedientiary 
accounts run to the years 1527-30, and the study of income, 
checked against the Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ gave assurance that, 

2See Evans, p. 398. 


’Record Commission ed. (6 vols.; 1810-34). Hereinafter designated “V.E.” 
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since no sources of revenue seemed to exist in other hands than 
those of almoner, beadle, cellarer, chaplain, sacrist, treasurer, and 
seneschal, by the same token their rolls should furnish a complete 
view of expenses. The one unfortunate gap lies in the seneschal’s 
rolls, which were divided into three parts to cover successively 
the income, the “allowances” to be subtracted, and the normal 
running expense. Of the second part but few examples survive, 
the last satisfactory one from 1499, so that, for knowledge of 
repairs, or capital expenditure on upkeep of estates, together with 
some entries of royal taxes, and abatements for temporary reduc- 
tions in the rent-roll, the best evidence ends thirty years before 
the companion accounts. Other fragments, notably a roll of 1509, 
suggest that the accounts of 1480-1500 are representative enough 
of subsequent decades, and nothing remains but to press this 
material into service beside the records of the twenties.* 
Following the example of the monastic officials themselves, the 
Abbey’s income was listed, in my earlier article, on the basis 
of full collectible dues—a device whereby the original accountants 
indicated their stubborn concern to maintain their rights intact; 
but even the monks eventually faced reality, and at the end of 
almost every roll, under the head “allowances,” they entered a 
list of temporary, chance diminutions from the anticipated income. 
The present view differs from the account rolls only in placing 
this item at the beginning of the expenses. The total, £13, is 
compounded from accounts of the sacrist, the beadle of Battle, 
and the collector of Wye, together with the seneschal’s roll of 
1489, which was chosen among surviving texts as best illustrating 
the various elements involved. The seneschal in that year claimed 
abatements for a farm in Battle which was in the hand of the abbot, 
and so furnished no rent; for the “Steward’s Chamber” in South- 
wark, vacant during one term, and for two tenants there to whom 
their rent was condonat’ or remitted by the abbot (as usual with- 
out explanation); and for several tenements in Dungemarsh which, 
damaged by incursion of the sea, had in three years paid no rent. 


4Unless some other indication is given, it is to be assumed that the rolls used 
in compiling the present account are as follows: almoner, 1529; beadle, 1527; 
cellarer, ca. 1530; sacrist, 1531; seneschal, allowances, 1489 and 1492, expenses, 
1530; treasurer, 1530, Wye manor, beadle, 1525, farmer, 1523, collector, 1525. 
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The beadle claimed allowances by reason of the collapse of 
formerly rentable barns or houses, the reduction of certain rents, 
and a considerable number of tenements in the hand of the abbot. 
Both the beadle of Battle and the collector of Wye found it 
impossible to collect certain amercements laid in court. The items 
are duplicated in other rolls, and the list chosen gives a fair 
account of conditions in any normal year. 

Taxes are reflected in the seneschal’s rolls by payments on 
half a tenth in 1480, a double tenth in 1492, and a single tenth in 
1514. No individual account mentions every tax-paying area of 
the Abbey’s estate, but among them the accounts include 22 
of the 23 taxable units ascribed to Battle in the assessment of 
1291° or listed in that survey and known to have come subse- 
quently i into the possession of Battle. The entries, when translated 
into assessment values, match, with minor variations, the assess- 
ments in the T.P.N. and reasonably confirm the statement that 
until 1535 the English church continued to be taxed in accordance 
with that survey. The close agreement justifies including here 
the assessment of £4 10s. for Ansty, which the accounts fail to 
mention, and with this addition the taxable value of the Battle 
estate amounts to £751. To determine the frequency of taxation 
is harder, but the printed sources now available® prove that after 
1512 the tenth was levied once a year on the average. Significantly 
enough, in 1514 the seneschal shifted tax entries from the second 


5 Taxatio ecclesiastica Angliae et Walliae auctoritate P. Nicholas IV (London: 
Record Commission, 1802). Hereinafter designated “T.P.N.” 


SF. C, Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-1558 (“University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences,” IX, iii; 1920); the book must, as regards clerical 
taxation, still be supplemented by reference to David Wilkins, Concilia Magnae 
Britanniae et Hiberniae (1737), especially Vol. Ill. Dietz’s list of clerical tenths 
on p. 521 quite disregards some of Wilkins’ evidence; and certain of the entries 
which purport to be derived from actual accounts of the exchequer are in round 
numbers which look suspiciously like estimates rather than collections—yet the 
writer drew no distinction between them and funds actually received. Curiously, 
the assessments laid in 1501 upon the dioceses of England in the collection of a 
tax, supposed to be equivalent to a tenth, for the papal crusade (Wilkins, III, 
646), vary in proportional distribution from the schedule of T.P.N., and no one 
has noticed that Convocation ordered a new episcopal assessment for the tax 
of 1523 (ibid., p. 699)—but present evidence does not warrant the assumption 
that any important change was made in the traditional arrangements for collect- 
ing royal taxes. 
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to the third part of his roll, where they took their place among 
normal current expenses. Assuming an average annual incidence 
of one tenth, and an assessment based upon the T.P.N., the annual 
due from Battle Abbey to the king came to about £75. The 
new assessment of 1535 shows tremendous variations from the 
T.P.N., sometimes in diminution, more often in raising, of the 
individual assessments. Battle vill rose by almost £100, Southwark 
by £28, and, altogether, the V.E. increased the gross assessment 
of the Abbey’s lands by nearly £200; abatements, however, 
reduced that amount by half, with the result that the tax to be 
levied rose by only £13 to £88, an increase of more than 20 
per cent from the king’s point of view, but of only 1 per cent 
in relation to the income of the Abbey. 

After the state, the church held weighty claims against the 
Abbey. Unexpectedly, the universal papacy extracted but a mod- 
est due—no more than an annual procuration of 7s. for the papal 
collector.’ Even the several accounts which detail the expense of 
electing and installing an abbot show no direct payments to the 
Pope. Next in scope of authority, the General Chapters of the 
Benedictine Order in England claimed support from Battle as a 
contributing member. At intervals, which included at least seventy 
years of the fifteenth century, and in the next decades at least the 
years 1501-2 and 1526-27, the general chapters levied from each 
monastery of the order an income tax, at rates which varied from 
time to time between a farthing per mark and twopence per 
pound.* The assessment may have been based remotely upon the 
T.P.N., but it differed in many respects, and Battle paid upon an 
assessed taxable income of £800, incurring, at the rate of 1d. per 


7A similar due of 7s. appears in the rolls of many houses, but under a variety 
of titles, such as Peter’s pence, subsidy, or procuration. Professor W. E. Lunt has 
kindly furnished me the information that procurations for the collector were 


fixed by this period at 7s.; and he further determined the identification of the 


item at Battle by providing a reference to the list of clergy who owed annual 
procurations—a list included in the treatise by Peter Griphus at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—which mentions “Abbas de Bello, s. vii” (MS Ottoboni- 
ano Latino 2948, fol. 52”). 


8W. A. Pantin, Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General Chapters 
(Camden Society, 3d Ser., LIV; 1937). 
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mark, an obligation, over three years, of £15.° Meetings and assess- 
ments occurred as late as 1527, and the evidence from the sixteenth 
century, though incomplete, offers no reason to suppose that col- 
lections had decreased in frequency. Considering the ease with 
which houses allowed their dues to run into arrears, the absence 
of the item from surviving rolls cannot be taken as a sign that 
Battle was free from the obligation. Probably, since Battle must 
have been called upon, at 1d. per mark,’ for £5 in 1526 and 1527, 
that sum may be entered as an estimated annual due. 

The provision of exhibitions for scholars at universities fell 
within the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical authority, for in the four- 
teenth century Benedict XII regularized procedure with the rule, 
subject to administration by the general chapters, that a monas- 
tery should support, at fixed stipends, one scholar for every 
twenty monks in its cloister.** The accounts mention the obligation 
with some regularity, and their records of the appointment of 
two scholars per year give support to the fact, later to be observed, 
that the brethren must have numbered more than twenty. In 1499 
the seneschal paid “in exhibition of Robert Manwode and Clement 
Westfeld, confreres of said monastery studying at Oxford this 
year, £16 6s. 8d.,” while in 1522 he paid to “Dom Richard Lenard, 
scholar, studying at Oxford for the year, £10” and “to Dom 
Giles Hillary, £4 6s. 8d.” Although the rolls of 1489, 1510, and 
1514 have no pertinent entry, others include indirect references. 
In 1479 the Abbey paid 1os. to Mr. John Croyland of Oxford for 
the debt of John Lamberhurst, scholar; in 1480 the bailiff of 
Crowmarsh paid to a monk, scholar of Battle at Oxford, part of 
his farm; and in 1498 the house sent a gift of 6s. 8d. to the Warden 
of Canterbury College in Oxford, “for his benevolence and friend- 
ship shown and to be shown to confreres studying there.” The 
records run down as late as 1522, and £10 may fairly represent 
the charge for scholars’ expenses. 

In exchange for the pensions or portions which it drew from 

® As in the records of a collector in 1492. (Ibid., III, 194.) 

10 [bid., p. 258. 


11R. H. Snape, English Monastic Finances in the Later Middle Ages (1926), 
Pp. 105. 
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other houses, from parishes and colleges, the Abbey had annually 
to pay out a number of similar sums. They might range from £5 
6s. 8d. to the parish priest, or “Dean” of Battle, paid under a 
special agreement whereby he relaxed his claims upon tithes 
normally due him, to the 1d. Romescot, or Peter’s pence, paid to 
Bexhill church for certain land in Barnhorn manor. Procurations 
were payable to officers of the church upon visitations to the 
Abbey’s holdings and parishes, but they were of irregular inci- 
dence, and only three entries are listed in the V.E. Of these the 
due for Sampford is found among the seneschal’s expenses of 1492, 
that for Icklesham and Westfield in the roll of 1531; but the 
procuration for Wye must be taken on the evidence of the V.E. 
alone. 

Most important of the ecclesiastical obligations were the pen- 
sions or stipends of vicars appointed to the Abbey’s appropriated 
churches. One of the serious charges brought against the monas- 
teries is that, after establishing themselves in many parishes as 
corporate rectors, they proceeded to divert the funds which 
should have been expended upon the local poor, to stint the repairs 
needed upon the fabric of the church, and, above all, to starve 
the unfortunate vicars appointed in active cure of souls. Of the 
seven churches so appropriated to Battle, Ailsham in Norfolk, 
to judge by the silence of the accounts, received no contribution 
from the Abbey, but both the T.P.N. and the V.E. reveal that 
the endowment of the parish had been permanently divided 
between rector and vicar, so that the latter received, in 1291, 
33 marks to the rector’s 70, and, in 1535, £237 to the Abbey’s 
£20. Wye had in the fifteenth century been converted by 
successive Archbishops of Canterbury into a well-endowed colle- 
giate church; the founders purchased from Battle the advowson 
of the vicarage, making contributions from the Abbey super- 
fluous. At Bramford, on the other hand, which was appropriated 
in 1339, the Abbey, out of an income of some £24, rendered 
£13 6s. 8d. to the vicar—a payment regularly charged upon the 
farmer of the rectory. Exning, similarly, in 1291 was worth £46 


12A later assessment of 3 Edward VI appended to the V.E. (III, 358) gives 
an assessment of the vicarage at only £17. 
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to its monastic rector, and £16 to the vicar, while in 1535 the 
amounts were £31 and £13; the vicar received £4 of his income 
in the form of a pension from the Abbey’s farmer.** 

The situation at Sampford is less clear. According to the T.P.N.., 
the Abbey received £30 from that rectory, while the vicar 
enjoyed £5 6s. 8d., but the V.E. omits mention of the rectory, 
lists the vicarage as worth £18,* and includes no payment from 
the Abbey. Yet in 1480 the seneschal gave to the vicar £1 85. 4d., 
as a “reward,” and in 1492 raised the payment, propter exilitatem 
beneficii, to £2—a figure which recurs until 1509, the date of the 
last available list of allowances. The rectory of Sampford brought 
the Abbey £9, with an additional £8 from the dependent church 
of Hempstead. Possibly the V.E. confused the rectory with the 
vicarage—otherwise it is hard to understand why the Abbey should 
have felt that so well provided a vicarage needed assistance. What- 
ever the circumstances, the entry of £2 may fairly find a place 
on the annual account, where it agreeably represents the Abbey’s 
sense of responsibility. Finally, Battle appropriated two near-by 
churches after the time of the T.P.N. Westfield rectory furnished 
an income of £6, from which a pension of £5 returned, on evi- 
dence of the V.E., to swell the vicar’s income to £11. Icklesham 
offers a puzzle, for in the fourteenth century the vicar’s pension 
was regularly £ 10, while in the later rolls it is as regularly £5; yet 
the V.E. subdivides the due into a pension of £3 6s. 8d. plus an 
annual payment nomine pensionis of £1 135. 4d., and records 
the total income of the vicarage as £13 15. 5d. Perhaps by some 
accommodation, in the fifteenth century, the Abbey reduced its 
contribution, but later found that it had overshot the mark. 

Battle, in appropriating parishes, followed a general policy of 
establishing vicarages with adequate separate endowments. From 
the five churches to which, nonetheless, the Abbey still undertook 


18 The pension is listed among the Abbey’s allowances in V.E. (I, 348), and 
appears in an early account of the reeve of the rectory in 1351, while the Abbey 
was still engaged in direct exploitation of the estate. No one has remarked on 
the fact that through these pensions many of the items of ecclesiastical income 
were according to the Taxatio actually taxed twice, for the Abbey paid on its 
gross income, yet the pension paid out subsequently was taxed again as part of 
the vicar’s income. 


14V.E., I, 439. 
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to make some payment, it received an income, all told, of £809, 
and returned to the vicars £29. But the income of these vicarages 
listed in the V.E. amounts to £69, showing that they had inde- 
pendent resources of £40. The total value of the five appropriated 
churches was, therefore, £129, and Battle allowed its vicars 
roughly 70 parts of the parish endowments to go parts for itself— 
a more liberal proportion than the ratio of one to three which 
had canonical recognition. Considering that, as will shortly be 
seen, the Abbey made some provision for maintenance of the fabric 
in its churches, Battle cannot be said to illustrate the worst vices 
of the system of appropriation. 

There remain some items, grouped under the general head of 
social obligations, which cannot from their very nature be reck- 
oned annually but which form a conspicuous element in any 
estimate of the Abbey’s financial position and prospects. For 
instance, the demise of an abbot brought upon his house a large 
and dismaying series of inescapable expenses, of which full details 
exist in the seneschal’s rolls of 1350, 1383, and 1509, while the 
roll of 1364 records a lump sum of £80 as expenses of the abbot- 
elect between his election and installation. For comparison with 
the account of 1350, which has already been published,” a transla- 
tion of the statement of expenses in 1509 accompanies the summa 
in the appendix to this article; and the costs described in all three 
accounts have been roughly classified in the following table: 


1350 1383 150 

tf an © s.  d. x & @ 

Church authorities... 4 13 6 12 13 8 3 3 «10 
Government officials. 5 1 10 12 6 8 32 13° «4 
Legal counsel ...... 15 15 8 i9 9 8 ws 4 4 
Métis wisacs 2 & @ I 5 Oo 2 13 8 
Messengers and travel. 5 16 0 16 3 4 15 14 3 
Necessary expenses .. 31 13 0 61 18 4 69 7 9 
Abbot-elect, expenses 11 17 2% 22 19 10 3 5 8 
eer ee 43 10 2% 84 18 2 a 


15 Eleanor Swift, “The Obedientiary Rolls of Battle Abbey,” Sussex Archaeo- 
logical Collections, LXXVIII (1937), 52. Aside from a few minor corrections, 
one omission must be noted: after the words In expensis trium hominum versus 
Cicester’ add ad deponendum pro Abbate de etate sua coram episcopo Cicestr’. 
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Interested ecclesiastical authorities were a dean—in 1350 the Dean 
of Dallingford, in 1383 the Dean of Malling—who examined the 
elect, and the Bishop of Chichester who confirmed the election; 
they and their suites account for the first items of expense, but 
the Bishop’s household, which absorbed a large sum in 1383, almost 
vanished in the last account. Costs of travel naturally varied with 
the king’s whereabouts or the speed of negotiations; the state to 
be maintained and the extent of the tour of inspection doubtless 
depended upon the abbot-elect. Fees of government officials, how- 
ever, show a steady progression. Whereas in 1350 the monks’ 
representatives dealt with five officers, of whom only the chan- 
cellor was conspicuous, and in 1383 with five again, including as 
magnate the king’s chamberlain, in 1509 they ran the gauntlet of 
fourteen, among whom seven were such dignitaries as the Earl 
of Oxford, hereditary Great Chamberlain, Charles Somerset, 
Baron Herbert, Chamberlain of the Household, and Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester and Keeper of the Privy Seal. In paying 
men like these fees suited to their station, the Abbey made no 
small contribution toward the splendor of Tudor court and aris- 
tocracy. Moreover, the roll of 1509 adds one last item, of £ 166, 
which, as the indignant entry growls, was levied by the king 
de eius magna potestate et oppressione iniuste contra libertates et 
privilegia monasterii per ipsum Regem confirmata.’* Empson and 
Dudley were, it seems, already prospecting the gold mine which 
later Thomas Cromwell was to exhaust, but, since the present 
view concerns a year of the peaceful intervening period, the item 
may be omitted from consideration. 

The Abbey was not merely a rich vein for government and 
court; it was also a unit in the network of authority—and of 
secular authority—which encompassed contemporary society, in- 
curring from this position additional financial burdens. The abbot 
was a lord of Parliament, whose duties required periodic attendance 
at the sessions in London, with expense for the display appropriate 
to his high estate. The seneschal’s roll of 1513-14 includes among 
other “Expenses of the Lord” the item, “expenses of the Lord 
Abbott going to London for the Parliament of the Lord King 


16M, A. Lower, The Chronicle of Battel Abbey (1851), p. 85. 
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held in Hilary Term in the fifth year of the said King’s reign,” as 
appears by a bill thereof,” and the sum of £6 115. 2d. is faintly 
entered in exchequer notation. The account roll is unfinished, and 
some irregularity about the schedule or Dilla may explain the in- 
formal conclusion of the entry, but no such uncertainty affects 
another item in the same paragraph: “expenses of the Lord being 
at London at the Parliament, as per bill of John Lufkyn, for the 
term of Christmas, year five, £1 155. 6d.” In a single year, there- 
fore, the expenses of the abbot as a member of the House of Lords 
might amount to over £8—a considerable item of irregular outlay. 

Like other lords of Parliament, the abbot of Battle was at home 
a great landowner, who bore his share in the local administration 
of his district, as two miscellaneous documents in the monastic 
archives bear witness. A writing from a Commissioner of Array 
for Sussex conveys to him and the other commissioners, as agreed 
upon at “Cattystrete,” a copy of the list of men and harnesses, 
available in the country, which had been sent up to the Council 
in obedience to the queen’s letters."* Presuming that the document 
dates from the regency of Catherine of Aragon in 1513, the cir- 
cumstances fit in nicely with two entries in the roll for 1513-14, 
“expenses of the Lord being at Brightlyng on commission of the 
Lord King, 17d.,” and similarly at Westfield, 20d. Again, the 
archives of the Abbey preserve a copy of the summons by the 
abbot and others, king’s commissioners, to the bailiff of Sir George 
Hastings, to cause various persons to appear before them at Roberts- 


17As Miss Swift points out, no Parliament is recorded for the fifth year of 
Edward IV or of either Henry. (Sussex Arch. Coll. LXXVIII, 49, n. 3.) The 
account roll, however, although it lacks any heading or official evidence of date, 
means what it says; in a section headed “Tithes of the King,” dates of official 
receipts are entered, and they specifically mention Henry VIII (eg., “15 Sept. 
anno r.r. Henrici viii sexto”), also the year of grace (e.g., “ult. die octobr’ anno 
domini mvcxiii,” and Aug. 1, 1514). One date is wrong—that of an acquittance of 
May 1, “anno quinto,” which would be May of the preceding fiscal year. Con- 
sidering the clear evidence of the section on alms that it runs from Michaelmas 
“anno quinto,” with a change to “anno sexto” appearing correctly after Annun- 
ciation and before Midsummer, there can be no doubt that the account is intended 
to run for the fiscal year 1513-14, with one entry for May 1 either incorrectly 
ascribed to the sth year, which ended on April 21, or perhaps carried over. 


18Huntington Library, Battle Abbey Papers, classification “External Affairs,” 
No. 8; the summons mentioned below is No. 10. 
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bridge on October 9, 1526—doubtless a function of the abbot as 
commissioner of the peace.*® 

The landholder’s burden was by no means always so reasonable. 
The seneschal’s roll of the year 1522, or thereabouts, contains 
a section, “purchase of arms with expense of stipendiaries and 
watches,” in which 36 entries detail the cost of fitting out a 
military expedition. Twenty men marched off for Portsmouth, 
accompanied by at least one cart and six horses, which may have 
been employed in transporting the arms and equipment; each 
man seems to have been furnished with a hauberk, a dagger, a 
sword and sword belt, and quite possibly with one of the lances 
for which a sawyer prepared poles. The soldiers received about 
30d. apiece at the outset, some 19d. upon departing for Ports- 
mouth, and 2d. as a gift at that town; each of the thirteen who 
returned and delivered up his arms was paid 35. 4d. What happened 
to the other seven men is not mentioned, but those who made the 
round trip gained roughly 7s. 7d. each; the rate was not uniform, 
for the amounts are never accurately divisible by the number of 
recipients. In addition, the monastery collected a supply of arms, 
chiefly bows and arrows, and employed men as a home guard, 
at the expense of 20s. 10d. to watchers on the shore for 11 weeks, 
and 18s. 11d. to watchers at the “accustomed place” in Battle for 
more than 18 weeks. To hearten one of these companies, the 
seneschal spent £1 in London upon a silken banner, which doubt- 
less flaunted through the streets of Portsmouth its devices of the 
cross of St. George, the image of St. Martin, and the arms of 
the monastery. Altogether, the Abbey’s expedition cost £7 for 
arms and armor, £8 in pay to soldiers and guards, £3 in trans- 
portation, £1 for a flag, £1 for a smith, and 5s. for incidentals. 

By virtue of its quasi-public character, entertainment of the 
king must be classed as political duty rather than social hos- 
pitality. In 1489 the seneschal compiled a paragraph concerning 
“animals and victuals purchased by the accounting officer, apart 
from his stock, for the expenses of the King during his time here, 
besides 4 oxen, fish, birds, and other things bought by the abbot.” 
Entertaining the royal suite thus required at least 2 more oxen, 


19 See Letters and Papers .. . of Henry VIII, lV, i, goo, appointment of Feb., 1526. 
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10 muttons, 8 calves, 20 little pigs, 12 geese, 57 capons, 14 dozen 
of poultry, 24 rabbits, 900 eggs, butter, milk, suet, and cloth for 
the cooks—the whole amounting to £7. Desirable as it would be 
to know what the abbot spent in addition, and whence he obtained 
the funds for the purpose, no more detail is available concerning 
this royal visitation, presumably the occasion recorded elsewhere 
under the date of August 17, 1488.”° 

Finally, the Abbey’s occasional recourse to the courts of law 
may perhaps be regarded as a tribute to social organization. Thus, 
in 1499 a long series of expenses on the seneschal’s roll derives 
from a suit the occasion of which is doubtless betrayed in one 
full entry: “expense of same [John Hore] riding to Thetford 
with a letter of the Lord Archbishop Cardinal of Canterbury 
directed to Mr. Chirche, Vicar-General in the Diocese of Norwich 
in the time of the vacancy of the bishopric there, about not admit- 
ting the priest to possession of the chapel of the B.V.M. in 
Newmarket, being fraudulently, unjustly, and subtly presented 
by William Cheyne, who asserts himself to be patron of that 
chapel, 16d.” On one occasion, the suit required the abbot’s pres- 
ence in London for five weeks, at a cost of £17, and on another 
for two weeks, at Easter term, when he spent £7. Other expenses, 
chiefly travel charges of John Hore, costs of bringing witnesses 
to the consistory court of Norwich, fees paid to learned counsel 
or to Mr. Paston, sheriff of Norfolk, for his benevolentia, and a 
miscellany of charges like the “reward given to the sacrist of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, for scrutinizing a certain book there 
called Domysday on this matter, 25.”—all these bring the total cost 
to £32. 

At any time, therefore, the Abbey’s budget might have to 
bear the cost of an abbatial election or of a lawsuit, or to furnish 
funds for equipping an armed force, for entertaining the king, 
or for supporting the abbot during his attendance at Parliament. 
In a modern budget some reserve would be put aside for such 
unpredictable expenses, and only by inventing a reserve can the 
incidence of these items be represented upon an annual account. 
Now, the election of an abbot occurred, on the average, once in 


20Gladys Temperley, Henry VII (1917), p. 413. 
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fourteen years during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
so that, omitting the extraordinary imposition of 1509, the normal 
total of £82 would require an annual reserve of £6. Meetings 
of Parliament, however, in the 1530’s grew more frequent, but 
visits of the king less frequent. Similar items may have escaped 
attention altogether, as for instance the corodies which added 
notably to the expenses of other houses. Perhaps an annual average 
of £15, though comparatively large, may serve to cover the 
disadvantage that accrued to the Abbey from the unpredictable 
and immediate incidence of the expenses. The relations of the 
Abbey, then, to external authorities, secular and ecclesiastical, 
consumed {£156 of its income, and formed roughly 15 per cent 
of its expenditures. 

Within the Abbey’s estate, inescapable expenses of production 
may open with rents paid for the occupancy of land. The V.E., 
unfortunately, among the abatements allowed to Battle, lists two 
major items which nowhere find any counterpart in the account 
rolls: first, a rent of more than {2 for Limpsfield to “Lord 
Borowes”; and, second, over £3 for Alciston to Sir Roger Leuke- 
nor and Lord Dacres. Several reasons support the statement of 
the V.E. The Abbey held lands in both Oxted and Prinkham, 
subordinate manors in Limpsfield of the Lords Cobham of Ster- 
borough,” which by 1528 would presumably have passed with 
the hand of the Cobham heiress to the Lords Burgh, or Borowe, 
of Gainsborough. Alciston manor was in the sixteenth century 
farmed in one unit, and a rent of this sort might have been in- 
cluded among the farmer’s obligations under his contract. There 
are thirteenth-century deeds in the main cartulary which show 
how the Abbey gained possession of Tilton in Alciston parish,” 
and they reserve rents and castle-guard to a Sir Roger Leuknor, 
doubtless ancestor to the Sir Roger of 1535; while a small sum 
settled at the time upon Henry de Lacy may (though of this no 
proof is at hand) have descended to Lord Dacres. The rents are 
compatible with the evidence, and the only question is whether 
the silence of the accounts implies that the rents have been 

21 Sussex Arch. Coll., Il, 121. 

22 Huntington Library, Battle Abbey Papers, Vol. XXIX, fols. 138v f. 
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properly discounted from income in some other way. Altogether, 
the general accuracy of the V.E. suggests that the two items 
should be retained as direct expenses, and that they escaped repre- 
sentation in the accounts only because of gaps in the series of rolls. 

In addition to the two major items of the V.E., there are in 
that survey two minor rents which agree exactly with entries 
on the rolls of the seneschal and the beadle. But the V.E. by no 
means offers a complete enumeration of rents, for during later 
years the Abbey seems to have followed a policy of expanding 
its immediate domain, and thus incurred a series of obligations 
which, perhaps because recent or temporary, failed of mention 
by the commissioners. In the account of 1530 are rents, amounting 
to £7 19s. 4d., paid in small quantities to several people for 
Westbeche, adjacent to the northwest of the Abbey’s immediate 
domain. Some of the entries are duplicated in the roll of 1531, 
and earlier rolls contain payments for similar properties close by, 
so the series of rents is not unrepresentative. The Abbey paid 
rents of over £2 for certain lands in Northy, westward along the 
coast, from which a good deal of demesne produce was harvested. 
Besides some small dues near Pevensey and in Wye, one entry 
which appears consistently in the seneschal’s rolls shows an annual 
expenditure of 125. for rent of a shop in Hastings, wherein the 
Abbey could center its purchases and handling of fish. With these 
items, the total annual expediture in rents comes to about £17. 

Permanent repairs and upkeep may be considered under two 
heads, to correspond with a twofold subdivision in the accounts. 
Repairs upon the outlying estates and manors were recorded by 
the seneschal in the second section of this annual roll, and the 
surviving examples show the following amounts: 


cf a «@ 
1480 38 9 6 . 
1489 35 § 11 (a lump sum including other items) 
1492 28 II 3 
1495 47 19 8 (incomplete) 
1499 47 3 
1500 31 10 1 (a lump sum, possibly limited to repairs) 
1509 11 6 11 (apparently incomplete) 
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The three complete entries give details which permit an accurate 
estimate of the expenditure upon repairs alone; and these, sup- 
ported by the less certain figures from other years, suggest an 
average of about £30. Apparently, in the very last years of the 
fifteenth century, special attention was being given to upkeep of 
outlying properties, with an increase of almost two-thirds in the 
costs, but later rolls show that the rate reverted to normal. The 
best combination of average figures with sufficient detail occurs 
in 1492, and the roll of that year furnishes the entry in the present 
account. 

In 1492, then, the Abbey spent over £2 upon three of its 
appropriated churches. At Bramford £1 was paid for work on 
the chancel in arte plumbar’; at Hempstead ironwork in the church 
windows was repaired; at Sampford 4,000 shingles were put upon 
the chancel roof. Similar expenses appear in 1499 and 1509, and un- 
doubtedly through that date the Abbey was caring for its churches. 
In some of the secular holdings the farmer was by the terms of 
his indentures responsible for repairs, and this is specifically the 
case in Alfriston, Bramford, Brightwalton, Bromham, Crowmarsh, 
and Wyke. Because the year’s account from Pevensey Marsh was 
not up to date, the seneschal could not report on costs there, while 
no repairs were undertaken in Clopham, Hempstead, and Samp- 
ford. In Alciston and Barnhorn, again, the repairs were accounted 
for in the bailiff’s report, and did not need to be repeated by the 
seneschal, who had allowed for the expense by simply entering 
the final balances of the bailiffs. Elsewhere, barns had been 
thatched or shingled, as at Ailsham, Lullington, and Washenden, 
or houses and buildings patched in roof and wall, as at Hutton, 
Dungemarsh, Southwark, and Wye, or dovecots tiled, as at Dunge- 
marsh and Exning. Finally, skilled labor was hired for the Abbot’s 
Inn at Southwark, where Peter Joyner installed carving in the 
lord’s parlor at a cost of almost £3 during the year. On 11 units 
of the estate, therefore, the Abbey was in 1492 either not con- 
cerned with repairs or inactive, while on 9 units, plus 3 churches 
out of 6 or 7 for which it might be held responsible, it spent a 
total of over £28. This figure, almost 3 per cent of the budget, 
should be increased and perhaps doubled, if the Abbey held its 
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farmers to the same standard of maintenance, but into the tangle 
of exceptions and special adjustments presented by the indentures 
there is no opportunity here to enter. 

To the item of maintenance of distant estates must be added 
upkeep of the demesne and immediate estate near Battle, concern- 
ing which much detail is available in the rolls of several obedientiary 
officers. The treasurer took care of his special property at Marley 
Farm, just to the northeast of Battle, and paid for cleaning the 
moat, for thatching and repairing barn and houses, for making a 
fence, and for a supply of 1,200 iron nails, to say nothing of car- 
penters’ and sawyers’ wages, shingles, and rods. The almoner took 
care of houses in Battle itself, and in 1529 built a new house in 
the almonry, during the construction of which 1,400 beams and 
joists had to be sawn, and a firkin of beer provided for the workers; 
his expenses show that the lumber was cut in the almoner’s own 
woods, trimmed there, and carried to Battle for use. The cellarer 
mended several houses—one of them with leaden tabards?*—had 
some hedges and fences made, bought a “17-pound brass” for the 
miller of Peppering Eye, and paid Robert Plummer for repairing 
the aqueduct with rosin, hemp, and “sawder.” More extensive 
and varied than the lists of these officers, the account of the sen- 
eschal carries, scattered under several headings, entries which 
range from thread for repairing a large fishing net at Barnhorn 
to preparing and shipping great timbers by way of Hastings to 
London for the construction of a wharf at Southwark. Similar to 
the record of these timbers and their transportation is an entry 
of 1498 for the shipping of lumber from Battle to Bulverhithe and 
thence by water to Cromer; in Norfolk the lumber was sold and 
the vessel used to bring back malt from the Abbey’s estate at 
Ailsham. These references prove that the Abbey was an economic 
unit drawing upon one part of its property to implement the re- 
sources of another. In estimating the consequences of the dissolu- 
tion, some consideration must be given to the effect of breaking 
up mutually complementary properties. Altogether, the main- 
tenance of the home estate cost £14, and of the entire property 


23 A word unidentified in the Oxford English Dictionary, but illustrated with a 
quotation of 1526 which shows that leaden tabards were used in roof making. 
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of the Abbey, whether near or far, over £42; and the entire 
category of general charges, including the secular rents, came 
to £60, or 6 per cent of the budget. 

To illustrate graphically how futile are attempts at sorting the 
material into watertight classifications and categories, no better 
example could be found than the first item under the head of 
current operation of the estate. Among the costs of personnel 
and administration, one of the largest sums apparently represents 
far more a tribute paid by the monks to secular power than any 
functional element in the working of the establishment. And the 
accounts suggest that the tributary aspect was gaining weight, 
that stewards of manorial courts were less and less performing 
their ostensible duties. The V.E. corroborates the rolls in show- 
ing that Battle followed the example of other monasteries and 
appointed to these posts gentlemen of the landowning class. Primar- 
ily, no doubt, the gentry were useful for their experience in 
manorial administration and law, but the Abbey must also soon 
have realized that fees ingratiated it with powerful neighbors. 
When the officers so chosen were magnates appointed to manors 
near their own estates, they might take honest part in the adminis- 
tration for which they were paid; but when great officers of state 
were given unprecedented salaries, the inference is that their favor 
was being bought. 

Although there are strange inconsistencies in the accounts, a 
general progression is discernible. In 1498 a Tyrell and a Cotton 
in the eastern counties, a Scott in Kent, and John Ernley in Sussex 
drew as stewards of manorial courts fees of between 6s. 8d. and 
40s. By 1514, Ernley had advanced from 6s. 8d. to 4os., for his 
services “and for his counsel”—a rise that paralleled his increasing 
dignity in the courts of law; and by 1535 Edward Bainton, who 
in 1514 received 135. 4d. as steward of Bromham in Wiltshire, had 
become a knight and favorite of Henry VIII, with doubled fee 
from the Abbey. Bainton’s colleagues in 1535, according to the 
V.E., included Sir Nicholas Carue (printed Carne), Richard Sack- 
ville, and the Earl of Wiltshire; in other words, the Abbey was 
employing another conspicuous royal favorite, and both the cousin 
and the father of Anne Boleyn. The fees to these and other cour- 
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tiers range from a minimum of 26s. 8d. to a maximum of £14 to 
the Earl. Even in 1531 the beadle of Battle spent 13d. “riding to 
Penshurst with fresh fish for the Lord Earl of Wiltshire.” And 
beside these facts stand the entries on the same beadle’s rolls to 
show that from 1519 to 1527 one or two subseneschals had to be 
appointed to Battle court under the official seneschal, Sir Thomas 
Nevile. The gentlemen’s fees seem to have risen with their in- 
creasing social eminence; the personnel more and more comprised 
royal favorites and counselors; and substitutes had to be found 
to do work for which the officials were being paid. 

With the stewards’ fees, the summary account classes lawyers’ 
retaining fees. In 1498 the Abbey bestowed 20s. upon John Gold- 
well as its attorney at Westminster and 13s. 4d. upon Nicholas 
Toughton as its solicitor. All other accounts through 1531 record 
simply 20s. to Toughton as generalis solicitator et attornatus at 
Westminster. Similarly, the beadle of the manor of Wye paid a 
yearly fee of 135. 4d. to an attorney in exchequer for the counties of 
Kent and Sussex, and during the 1520’s the collector of Wye paid 
fees of 135. 4d. to one Christopher Hales, of the abbot’s council 
(de consilio domini), who apparently succeeded John Hale, legis 
peritus de consilio domini, named in the seneschal’s rolls of 1510 
and 1514. 

The subordinate officers who actually carried on most of the 
administrative supervision appear in the accounts with curious 
irregularity, so that no one roll lists services that cover all areas 
of the Abbey’s estate or that match the list in the V.E. In some 
years the seneschal mentions no collector for the province of 
Wiltshire, Oxford, and Berkshire, or that of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex; sometimes Southwark will be combined with Hutton, 
Essex, and sometimes it will be separate. In general, the accounts 
convey an impression that the system of collecting was impro- 
vised to meet situations as they arose; and that the districts allotted 
to collectors might vary according as officials happened to be 
riding about the country on sundry errands. It may be that the 
list in the V.E. was inflated by the Abbey to effect as large a 
rebate as possible, or that the collectors were paid irregularly and 
consequently some fees would escape the roll for a given year. 
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The V.E. lists an auditor’s fee which appears on no account roll, 
so in making up the summary view the list in the V.E. has been 
taken as a definitive point of reference. 

Within the list of receivers, collectors, bailiffs, beadles, and 
minor officers, great variations occur. At the head is the beadle 
and collector of Wye, John Chilton, who submitted an account 
under each of his capacities; responsible for by far the largest 
single block of the Abbey’s estate, he received for his work in the 
two offices £9 per annum, which is listed regularly on his account 
as beadle, the latest available belonging to 1525. Next to him comes 
the auditor, set down in the V.E. at £2 135. 4d. In the same class, 
at about £2, were the collectors for the two groups of counties 
mentioned, both of which occur in at least two seneschal’s rolls; 
the beadle of Battle, whose fee is given in his own account; and, 
from the V.E., the receiver of Lullington, and the bailiffs of Limps- 
field and Bromham. Below them come collectors for minor places 
in Sussex and Kent—four persons grouped together in the V.E. 
for a sum of about £2; and lastly the subordinates of particular 
obedientiaries. The separate rolls name a collector for the sacrist 
at 6s. 8d. and for the treasurer at 4s., a steward for the almoner 
at £1 135. 4d., and others down to a collector for the small prop- 
erty of Baronsland, belonging to the almoner, at only 4d. per year. 
Altogether, the expense of these officials amounted to almost {£ 30, 
only a little less than the total of the stewards’ fees. 

The largest item of wages for labor recurs in the same form 
year by year on the rolls of the seneschal of the hospice; specif- 
ically, in 1530 he paid out £65 to the servants of the monastery 
(servientes monasterii), of whom there were 46 at Michaelmas, 
48 at Christmas, 47 at Easter, and 45 at Midsummer. Although 
none of the quarterly sums is exactly divisible by the number of 
stipends, the average works out consistently within a penny or 
two of 7s. to each man per quarter. 

The duties of these employees were no doubt set forth in a 
document referred to in the formula regularly used by the sene- 
schal—that he paid servants “whose names and sums are particular- 
ized in the book of the accounting officer shown and examined 
at the accounting.” In the absence of the book, the employees 
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must be pictured as household workers in the monastery itself— 
cooks, doorkeepers, and attendants of all sorts. Since it is thus 
impossible thoroughly to segregate labor costs, wages for specific 
work have been listed under the general classification to which 
they apply, and only the general and unidentifiable services listed 
here. As a result, the sum of £5 covers additional items, such as 
the cellarer’s entry of £1 135. 4d. in wages to John King, which 
included 6s. 8d. for a “toga.” The mention of payment in kind, in 
the form of cloth or clothing of equivalent value, is typical of 
many entries, which may yield useful evidence concerning liveries. 
The seneschal himself contributes further items, like the cost: of 
two carts of hay delivered to John Kempe, “of his custom,” to 
the value of 6s. 8d., as well as a modest 4d. to certain servants 
for drinks at various times, and a reward of 15. 4d. to the “boy,” 
presumably the abbot’s page. Entered separately below, because 
they are so carefully indicated in all the rolls, are the fees of clerks 
who drew up the accounts for the year. The sums range from 1s. 
8d. for the comparatively small treasurer’s roll to 135. 4d. for the 
impressive statement of the seneschal. If one were driven to set 
an average, the figure of 1d. per inch of account roll would fit 
many instances, but conventional sums, determined perhaps by 
the dignity of the office, play as great a role as the size of the 
account—the sacrist, for instance, paying three times as much as 
the beadle of Wye for a shorter roll. The parchment, it may here 
be mentioned, is also regularly entered as an annual expense, at 
4d. per account roll—3s. 4d. for the hundred and court rolls of 
Battle, and 5s. for those of the courts of Wye—but the great expense 
of material for the seneschal’s roll is wholly omitted. 

Besides fees, administrative officials occasioned miscellaneous 
expenses, here entered under the same head. The almoner, for 
instance, in 1529 had to respond to an action brought against him 
by John Vynagh to recover a horse: distrained for arrears of rent. 
A copy of the plea, a reply by one Mr. Thecher, and the travel 
involved, cost 1s. 10d. Nicholas Toughton, the Abbey’s general 
attorney at the central courts, submitted a bill for 85. 7d. to cover 
costs of divers suits. The steward of Wye spent £2 “holding courts 
at Wye, in the Weald, and at Kingsnorth,” while the treasurer 
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supplied bread and beer for steward and tenants at Marley Court 
at 15. 11d. in 1530. More costly were the expenses of officials riding 
about to represent the Abbey at local courts and sessions—expenses 
which, so far as the records go, fell largely upon the beadles of 
Battle and Wye. In 1527 the former spent 22 days at sessions in 
Lewes, Southwark, and Grinstead, and in 1524-25 the beadle of 
Wye attended sessions at Canterbury, Maidstone, Rochester, and 
Deptford, 29 days in all; with a stated allowance of 15. per day, 
the expense was 515. These costs of administering courts or par- 
ticipating in sessions amounted to over £5. The two beadles went 
to London to make payments to the king’s exchequer, and each 
of them took about three weeks on the business and was allowed 
the customary shilling per day. 

Entries among the rolls record miscellaneous expenses of col- 
lectors, stewards, beadles, and minor servants traveling about on 
divers errands. The seneschal of the hospice went to Lydd with 
John Lyvet and servants, to measure a grove, at a cost for travel 
of 6s. 8d. and with a fee to Lyvet of 2s. for the work. The beadle 
of Battle rode to Westham to distrain for rent, with traveling 
expenses of 35. 4d. and an additional 8d. “for aid in driving the 
distraint to Pevensey.” Thomas Batcock attended St. Valentine’s 
fair at a cost of 2'4d.; other, unidentifiable men, for various 
journeys, received over £4. 

Altogether, then, the fees and wages paid to officers and servants 
high and low, together with general expenses of administration, 
totaled £147, or 14 per cent of the annual budget. 

Drawing in, now, upon the physical precincts of Battle, the next 
items of the account deal with activities on the immediate estate 
of the monastery, an area which could be surveyed from the 
Abbey’s towers rising above the hilltop where Harold had died. The 
Conqueror himself directed that around this spot should be swung 
a great circle of three leagues in diameter, inclosing a district 
which came to be known as the Jeuga—the “league,” or Lowey, 
of Battle—the chief center of the monastery’s liberty and priv- 
ileges. With it, at the very gate of the monastic precinct, lay the 
little town of Battle itself, stretched along the highroad, and 
divided from north to south into the three boroughs of Monjoie, 
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urban boroughs extended into adjacent open land, where also lay 
Telham, Ukham, and “Breggeselle,” or Breadsell; they included 
agricultural units like Marley Manor, Great Park and Little Park, 
and numerous properties mentioned in the leases and rolls, such 
as Le Rette, Beche, Piperinghe mill, and Botherst, which survive 
as the present-day Rat Farm, Beach Farm, Peppering Eye, and 
Bathurst Wood. Beyond these regions, again, lay the additional 
properties which the Abbey had acquired in the course of four 
centuries—notably the manor of Mexefeld, now Maxfield, some 
five miles to the east of Battle, and the manor of Barnhorn, to the 
west of the Lowey, with extensions into Pevensey and Hooe 
Levels. Here was, technically speaking, the demesne of the monks, 
for Marley formed a semimanorial perquisite of the treasurer, 
and Maxfield pertained to the sacrist,; most of the tenements up 
and down the highway paid rent to the cellarer, while the names 
Upper and Lower Almonry still to be found upon modern maps 
of the flats just east of these tenements show where the almoner’s 
interest centered; and on the seneschal’s rolls numerous entries 
witness to his active operation of the remaining territory. 

In this region, under the immediate supervision of monastic 
officers, land was worked for the direct profit of the house, which 
drew from the soil its produce of grain, cattle, and fuel. The 
entries for expenditure incurred in the course of agricultural 
activities on the home farm become very detailed, ranging from 
the almoner’s 1d. spent upon onion seed, through the 15. 3d. paid 
by the seneschal for a draught for sick horses, to the 25s. for a 
swineherd’s wage. The expenses, roughly classified in the sum- 
mary, amount to over £19. Unfortunately, a technical complica- 
tion disturbs the order of the account, for to round out a full view 
of the debits the market value of material consumed in the Abbey 
is the significant figure, and in regard to the produce of its own 
estate the market value should absorb and conceal the cost of 
production. Those costs, therefore, which bear upon the estimated 
produce of the home farm,” have been subtracted from the expense 
of farming operation, leaving only £3 as costs which brought 


24 Evans, “Battle Abbey . . . Income,” pp. 409 ff. 
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no known return. There is reason to believe that the farm pro- 
duced hay to the value of £22, but since no evidence remains to 
indicate whether the material was used as fodder, roofing, or 
bedding, the item is entered simply as agricultural expense, together 
with £2 for hay bought outside the estate, by the seneschal, “for 
stock.” 

The view of the accounts next passes from court, manor, and 
countryside, through the familiar magnificent gatehouse, into the 
monastic precinct, where, surrounded by a wall almost a mile 
in circuit, stood the Abbey itself. To the left, above the highway, 
rose the great church, and beyond it to the south were the con- 
ventual buildings, grouped about the cloister. In accord with the 
most familiar of monastic plans, chapter house and dormitory 
bordered the east walk, dining hall and kitchen the south, and 
abbot’s lodgings the west, opposite the entrance gate. Of this 
complex, the church, kitchen, and dining hall have utterly van- 
ished, the dormitory stands ruinous, and only the abbot’s house 
remains, though much altered, as a usable building. 

In 1530, however, the prospect of such a fate must have seemed 
remote indeed, and the accounts show, rather, the care with which 
the owners were maintaining their equipment. Not that it is always 
easy, in view of modern uncertainty about close details in the 
plan of the monastery, to determine what funds were applied with- 
in the precinct and what outside. The almoner, for instance, 
paid over £1 for thatching and repairing the door of a “great 
barn,” but one may assume that the barn lay outside the wall, 
near the particular properties of his office. On the other hand, 
the eight feet of glass which he installed as a window in “the 
storeroom of the parlour” must have been an improvement within 
the precinct, as, probably, was the furnace or stove of the office 
bakehouse, for which clay was brought at a cost of rod. and 
applied by John Yong for 1d. The almoner also bought, for 5s., 
a cover for the feather bed “in the office”—the area or buildings 
in the jurisdiction of an obedientiary. The cellarer undertook 
little responsibility for upkeep, perhaps because so many of his 
duties had devolved upon the seneschal, but he did regularly allow 
a yearly wage of 5s. to one Robert Plummer, “warden of the 
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leaden pipe of the aqueduct.” The treasurer’s small share, confined 
to care of the laundry, may have been spent outside the walls, 
yet several vague references to the laundress and her house leave 
sufficient doubt to justify retaining the item among internal ex- 
penses. In 1530 the treasurer repaired buckets in the laundry, 
to the cost of 15. 5%4d., a fairly recurrent item. The seneschal, 
and not the cellarer, saw to necessary work upon the kitchen. 
In 1530 he employed a carpenter and assistant to make a place, 
there, on which to lay fish; sawing 303 beams and joists came to 
35. 9d., while construction added 2s. Contiguous items in the 
account doubtless refer to the same work, and an entry of 205. 6d., 
for tiles, nails, and slaked lime, is followed by 8s. paid to the widow 
of John Creche for 25 days’ board of the carpenter and his servant. 
Peter Glasyer, for glazing in the hall, the storeroom, and other 
places, received 25. 2d. and fare “at the abbot’s board” (ad mensam 
domini)—one of the many entries which warn that the cost of 
provisions covers an important element of return for services 
and labor. The seneschal provided utensils and tableware for the 
brewery, which needed a great vessel and some sieves, and for the 
kitchen, where 15. was paid for mending brazen dishes. In 1530, 
too, the dining hall was enriched with “2 garnishes of pewter 
vessels with the weight of 44 C old vessels,” at £2 25.—an entry 
which, if one may assume that the term garnish already technically 
signified a set of 36 pieces, would mean 72 platters, dishes, and 
saucers, weighing half a hundredweight. Two dozen white cups, 
bought in London for 1s., completed the year’s improvements. 

Care of the Abbey church devolved, of course, upon the sacrist, 
who in 1531, as his largest outlays, spent 35. 9d. upon solder 
(consolidi) for work over the choir and over the vault of St. Ben- 
ignus, 75. 54. upon silver bullion for the repair of candlesticks, 
and 6s. 4d. upon six ropes bought for the bells, with a supple- 
mentary 8d. upon ropes for the clock in his own cubicle and for 
the bell “le Whyppe.” Always much concerned with keys and 
locks, in this year he strengthened the fastenings of his strongbox, 
of the campanile door, and of the doors to his chamber and the 
wax storehouse. And, in one terse, mysterious phrase, “repairing 
Judas” cost 3d. Equipment for church services also came within 
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the sacrist’s province, and in 1531 he spent 7s. 1d. on refurbishing 
albs, belts, and hoods. At times, however, the vestry required 
more thorough overhauling, and in 1527 53s. 6d. went to Thomas 
Browderer for working 72 days mending copes, “nobilcopes,” 
“shevys,” and chasubles, 3s. 7d. for thread, 96s. 8d. for 16% 
pounds of silk and “course” ribbon and 19 pieces of “cadas ryban,” 
and 1045. 2d. for 9 pieces, plus 7144 yards, of black, blue, red, and 
green buckram. So great an expenditure, with evidence of upkeep 
over the following years, rather undermines confidence in the 
famous report of the king’s commissioners in 1538, that at Battle 
“the revestry is the worst and the baldest and the poorest that 
ever I see. Here is one cope of crimson velvet somewhat embroid- 
ered, one of green velvet embroidered, and two of blue, rusty 
and soiled . . . but I assure you so many evil I never see, the stuff 
is like the persons.”** Doubtless more than eleven years’ dilapida- 
tion might progress far, yet to justify so rank a contempt the 
vestments must have undergone faithful use. 

The payments for more or less permanent improvements or 
upkeep were of course accompanied by costs of operation, which 
likewise were shared by the obedientiary officers. Much the largest 
item under this head was fuel, for the reckoning of which the data 
were given in the article on income;** altogether, the Abbey 
seems to have consumed firewood to the value of at least £40. 
In comparison, the remaining items appear infinitesimal, yet they 
were not without importance to the Abbey’s economy. The 
almoner regularly bought rushes for the chapter house, at about 
25., contributed sums for candles, mats, and jugs, and paid a laun- 
dress 15. 4d. for the linens of his office. The cellarer supplied 
means of illumination, made apparently on the premises, which 
about 1530 amounted to 7s. for 21 dozen tallow lamps (/ucernar’), 
3s. for g dozen candles. The sacrist furnished materials needed in 
services, notably a hogshead of red wine for £1 75. 5d., a barrel 
of oil for £1 5s. 7d., 203 pounds and 1 quartron’ of wax for £5 
115. 8d., and 7,000 breads for the Mass, at 3s. 6d., together with 


25 Henry Ellis, Original Letters (3d Ser.), III, 204 f. 
26P, 410. 
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candles, rushes, wick, and labor in the making of candles, and 
16 glass lamps; and, as an annual expense, the making of the 
paschal candle, with the raising and lowering of it, 1s. 2d., and 
2 pounds of wax for images, 8d. He was also responsible for 
stipends of £3 6s. 8d. to two clerks of the church, 35. 8d. to bell 
ringers at principal feasts, 8d. yearly to four men who carried the 
great shrine at Ascension, and 5s. each to the warden of the 
vestiary and the washerwoman. The treasurer had nothing more 
exciting to do than pay a wage to the monastery tailor, £1 6s. 8d., 
and £1 to the washerwoman. With the seneschal’s roll the story 
reaches a humdrum level; he was responsible for the making: of 
leathern sacks for the bakery, and the purchase of 6 earthen pots, 
called “crusys,” for the feast of St. Martin—a specification which 
suggests that the life of the vessels was brief. He, too, provided 
lights, buying 400 torches (tortell’) for 8d., together with 1, 
dozen candles, 21 pounds each of wax and resin, and 10 dozen 
candles for the abbot, costing 13s. 4d. Altogether, if items are 
combined from all the obedientiary accounts, illumination in one 
year, aside from the materials devoted to ritual, amounted to £3 
for 27 dozen candles, 21 dozen lamps, 400 torches, and 54 pounds 
of materials, with labor to the value of 15s. 10d. The abbot’s per- 
sonal expenses appearing on the seneschal’s rolls are small, except 
in years close to an installation. 

A single item in the seneschal’s running expenses of 1530 points 
to what was formerly a large and flourishing group of payments. 
In the section “gifts and rewards,” among small bonuses granted 
to employees of the house for particular jobs, stands 15. to the 
servant of Thomas Strogill, who brought to the abbot a letter and 
three great eels. In earlier accounts the classification was much 
larger; after an election, particularly, the tips to messengers rose 
steeply, but even in ordinary years at least half a dozen such 
entries might be expected, and the three eels, however great, were 
a poor substitute for the deer, rabbits, geese, and other gifts which 
used to come to the gate of the house. Most interesting among the 
“rewards,” however, were those given to actors and players, 
which continued as late as 1522, with payments “to divers players 
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before the abbot at various times, 16s. 10d.,” together with 16d. 
to the king’s bearward.” But in 1530 and 1531 no entries of the 
kind appear, and the present view of accounts omits the item. 

Two humble entries conclude the list of common running 
expenses within the Abbey. As already remarked, the cost of 
parchment for a year’s set of account and court rolls amounted 
to at least 10s. 4d. There is, besides, a mysterious item, on the roll 
of the beadle for 1527, of £3 5s. allowed him by grace of the 
abbot for various things, as per bill displayed at the audit. The 
bill doubtless listed some more or less private expenses of the 
Lord Abbot, and the sum may be placed here to represent the 
outlays to which its master occasionally subjected the house. The 
running expenses then come to a total of £68. 

There follows the largest of all the major items of expense, 
the cost of provisions and foodstuffs. Altogether, it amounts to 
£435, not far from half the total budget for the year, and the 
comparatively extended view given in the summary account shows 
the lavish quantities of materials which make up that total. The 
summary likewise explains the sources of the materials, under three 
categories, of which two derive from the account rolls them- 
selves. The seneschal arranged his debits, first, in paragraphs which 
record the purchases, through conventional channels, of the major 
classes of provisions, like wheat, oats, calves, sheep, fish, birds, and 
poultry. Beside these, however, always stands a separate paragraph 
entitled “Grains from manors, and other things,” of which the 
purport is explained in the opening sentence: “the price of 
divers materials forthcoming from divers manors, with which the 
[present] accounting officer was charged.” In other words, the 
paragraph records deliveries in kind from the manors—parts of 
the revenue due to the monastery and as such already listed by 
the seneschal in his statement of income for the year concerned. 
In accordance with correct accounting practice, he first entered 
the items fully in his income account, and then listed them again 
among the expenses, to indicate that the materials were consumed 


27 See below, pp. 103-5 
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by the house—were, in fact, at once income and expense.”* Thirdly, 
there were supplies, already discussed, drawn from the Abbey’s 
own agricultural operation of its demesne. In the total expenditure, 
therefore, purchases amounted to {£ 300, liveries in kind to about 
£88, and demesne produce to an estimated £28. The absence of 
more detailed evidence, such as diet rolls or estimates of the num- 
ber of mouths, prevents any attempt to determine more closely 
the standard of living for individuals. 

Other elements in the monks’ daily life yield more readily to 
investigation. As the first division of expenses on most obedientiary 
rolls occurs a section entitled “Customs of the Monastery,” which 
takes the lead either because its contents assumed great value in 
the eyes of the confreres, or, more reasonably, because the sums 
often remained fixed from year to year and could thus be entered 
in advance. Chief among them was the item regularly given by 
the seneschal as “stipends of the convent,” which records an actual 
distribution of cash among the monks. At Battle, as elsewhere, 
it takes the place of the old entry for clothing and habits, illus- 
trating the shift from communal organization, from literal observ- 
ance of the veto upon personal possessions, to a system of greater 
individualism, in which each member attended in some measure 
to his own needs and controlled his own wardrobe. The change 
was no novelty at Battle, for the item which in the seneschal’s 
rolls of 1347 to 1365 was entered as a lump sum of £35 or £50 
“to the Chamberlain of [or for] the convent,” had in 1382, 1383, 
and 1394 become, “Paid to 35 [32 or 27, successively] brethren for 
their cameraria,” at a rate given in 1382 as 195. 8d. each. In the 
sixteenth century the word is “stipends,” with, unfortunately, no 
indication of the number of beneficiaries or rate of distribution. 
As an average, £40 fairly represents the item on the account. 


28 Tt has recently become quite clear to me that this section in effect summarizes 
the manorial liveries in kind. I formerly thought that there were also among 
the items materials bought from the farmers and renters of the Abbey’s estates, 
over and above their contractual dues. The sutviving accounts show interesting 
variations in the amounts of liveries in various years of the sixteenth century, 
and a notable increase toward 1530; the proportion of income shown in the tables 
of the preceding article to have been received in kind is therefore lower than 
it should be, but of course the totals of income which combine both cash and 
kind remain the same. 
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Another item complements the stipends—a regular contribution 
by the sacrist of tunics for certain brethren, at 6s. 8d. each. The 
conditions of the perquisite appear in a detailed entry on the paper 
draft of 1503: “to 10 priests of the convent as part of the custom 
owed to 15 priests for their tunics . . . 66s. 8d., namely, to each 
of said priests 6s. 8d., and no more, because there were no more 
resident priests this year’—but closer inspection discovers certain 
curiosities in the institution. Earlier rolls, notably the accounts of 
1417 and 1460, speak of distribution to the elders (senioribus) 
of the convent, and one may wonder whether the prerequisite of 
holy orders arose late in the fifteenth century. The amount was 
not always divisible by 6s. 8d., as the following sums will show: 
1511, 785. 4d.; 1512, 885. 4d.; 1513, 96s. 8d.; 1516, 985. 4d.—yet 
in both 1512 and 1513 the entry adds, “at 6s. 8d. to each priest.” 
Possibly, if monks took their orders during the course of a year, 
they received their perquisite pro rata—a device, to be sure, 
peculiarly unsuited to the ostensible purpose of the distribution. 
If the section on customs were not lost from so many of the 
seneschal’s rolls, comparison could be made with his records of 
ordinations, the costs of which were reckoned among the customs 
of the monastery. In 1509, for instance, he recorded “expenses 
of 5 confreres riding to London to receive orders, with their 
servants, departing on the last day of February .. ., 35s. 244d.,” 
and the accretion, counterbalanced by deaths of elderly brethren, 
may explain the rise between 1503 and 1511. From 1517 to 1531, 
certainly, the sacrist’s outlay was, in all surviving rolls, the full 
sum of £5, but there is nothing to show whether the existence of 
a maximum means that the number of priests was limited or, as 
is more likely, that priests beyond a total of fifteen forfeited the 
extra allowance. During the later period, at any rate, the monks 
were consistently taking holy orders despite the expense of 6s. 
apiece which usually resulted from the necessary expedition. 

If clothing may be reckoned among necessary living expenses, 
the next series of items represents, rather, luxuries and relaxations. 
Accounts and records of other houses allow, for major feasts and 
ecclesiastical celebrations, some augmentation of good cheer, 
usually in the form of a delicacy in the dining hall. So, doubtless, 
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the almoner’s annual entry of 26s. 8d. to the convent for the feasts 
of Saints Anne and Catherine (July 26 and November 25)—an 
amount which was equally divided between the two feasts, as a 
semestral account of 1510 plainly shows—represented an enrich- 
ment of diet on those dates, though the rolls offer no explanation 
of why these two saints were singled out for honor at Battle. 
The seneschal, in almost parallel language, regularly paid 35s. 8d. 
to the convent on Good Friday, die cene. For the remaining feasts 
the fare can be described in detail: the seneschal bought fowl 
and 7 geese for Martinmas, 4s. 2d., 27 poultry for Ascension, 25. 3d., 
licorice, anise, cinnamon, and ginger for Martin in summer, 45. 4d., 
and a half cask of claret for Assumption, 485. 4d. Altogether, the 
miscellaneous feasts, 14 in number through the year, consumed £7. 

A curious item appears in the rolls of the almoner and the 
sacrist, who paid 215. in equal shares for the disport’ of the con- 
vent, during the four terms of the year. The intent is not clear, 
because, though in general disport might mean relaxation or recrea- 
tion, yet at Christ Church, Canterbury, a name deportum was 
applied to the dining room, elsewhere commonly known as the 
misericord, within which the brethren were free from the rigorous 
dietary discipline of the traditional frater.” At Battle, in the fif- 
teenth century, the word was synonymous with solacium, for a 
stipend which the sacrist paid to the prior between 1415 and 1423, 
pro solacio suo, occurs in the next available roll, of 1435, and all 
subsequent ones, “for his disport.” The money was probably spent 
on some form of relaxation or luxury, or on holidays or expeditions 
to near-by manors. 

More is known concerning the peculiar series of feasts called 
oleries or Great O’s.*° In the last week of Advent, special antiphons 
were sung, each of them beginning with the exclamation “O”; 

29See J. T. Fowler, Rites of Durham (Surtees Society, CVII; 1903), p. 268; 
C. E. Woodruff, “Sacrist’s Rolls of Christ Church, Canterbury,” Archeologia 
Cantiana, XLVIII (1936), 55. Curiously, the word never appears in the rolls of 
Winchester, edited by G. W. Kitchin (Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of 
St. Swithun’s [1892]); but one cannot help wondering whether some, at least, 


of the numerous occurrences of the word depositariis are not misreadings of an 
abbreviation for deport’. 


80See particularly Everard Green, “On the Words ‘O Sapientia’ in the Kalen- 
dar,” Archaeologia, XLIX (1885), i, 219-42. 
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and by a widespread rule the O’s on successive days were led 
by the officers of the house or chapter, sometimes in descending 
order of dignity, and sometimes in an order determined by the 
aptness of the verse to the office. But the O’s further involved, 
for many choirs, a subsequent celebration at the expense of the 
celebrant officer, who was thus said to “make his O,” and the 
accounts of most monasteries show that each obedientiary de- 
voted a sum to this duty. At Battle, the O’s on record are: 


£ ae 
O Sapientia.......... December 17 seneschal 3 13 6 
O Virgo Virginum... December 18 treasurer 0 10 6 
O Clavis David...... December 20 cellarer Oo II oO 
O Rex Gentium...... December 22 sacrist o 10 6 
O Emanuel.......... December 23 almoner 0 10 6 
5 16 o* 


O Clavis and O Emanuel were, for obvious reasons of appositeness, 
assigned to the cellarer and almoner, but O Sapientia was else- 
where usually reserved to the head of the establishment, and one 
wonders what would happen at times, as in 1479, when the sen- 
eschal of the hospice was a layman. Probably the seneschal merely 
recorded O Sapientia as account keeper of the abbot. O Virgo, 
one of the many alternative texts, was in Battle substituted for the 
O Adonai which properly belonged to December 18; but, at the 
same time, the treasurer seems to have taken the place of the prior, 
whose turn usually came on that second day in the series. Two 
days which remain blank were December 19, with O Radix Jesse, 
in some houses appropriated to the gardener, and December 21, 
with O Oriens. One of these may have been the charge of the 
prior, but no patron is suggested for the other. 

Whether the celebration benefited the entire congregation of 

31For reasons which will become clear, the figures for treasurer, sacrist, and 
almoner are taken from the last available rolls, 1531 in each case. The seneschal 
was strangely erratic, even in the few surviving sections of “customs”: in 1490 
and 1530 no O is mentioned; in 1499 it is 69s. 6d.; in 1509 and 1522, 735. 6d. These 
sums cannot be made to fit any statistics from other rolls, and the latest figure 
has been taken for the present account. The absence of the entry may simply 


offer an example of the rather unsatisfactory relation between the abbot’s business 
and the seneschal’s record. 
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brethren, or only the assistants at the particular service, is un- 
certain. Fortunately, at Battle the sacrist expanded his entry on two 
occasions, in 1511 and 1513, writing against the sum of 125., viz. 
cuilibet confratrum 6d. Every monk, therefore, participated, but 
whether in a distribution of cash or in a common feast remains 
doubtful. More important is the possibility that, since the sacrist’s 
contribution varied at an even rate from year to year,” his figures 
represent the number of brethren in the monastery. Curiously, the 
sacrist seems to have been alone, at first, in adopting a steady policy, 
the sums spent by other obedientiaries on their O’s showing small 
but marked divergences from any ascertainable pattern. After 1525, 
however, rolls from the same year agree with one another, and in 
1531 the sacrist, the almoner, and the treasurer, triumphantly 
unanimous, record an identical 1os. 6d. The almoner had even 
entered odd fractions of the shilling, but their absence in the 
sacrist’s rolls supports the idea that he had early settled upon six- 
pence a head, and his surviving rolls show the following numbers 
of monks at Battle: 


1503 22 1524 25 
I5tl 24 1525 25 
1512 24 1526 27 
1513 24 1527 26 
1520 26 1531 21 


By 1538 the number had fallen but little, and 18 monks, including 
the abbot, were pensioned off upon the surrender of the Abbey.” 

There remains a small group of payments from various obedien- 
tiaries, “by custom,” to brother officials of the monastery—entries 
which usefully contribute information concerning the hierarchy 
of the house. The prior, as already remarked, received for his 
disport 10s. a year from the sacrist, who also paid 8s. annually to 
two subsacrists; the treasurer supplied 5s. annually to the refec- 
torer; and the almoner handed over to the precentor 6s. 8d. as the 


82 Before 1495, in the rolls of 1460 and earlier, the sums allotted are not divisible 
by 6d., but from 1495 on, in the late series of sacrist’s accounts, the sum is always 
even. 


83 William Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum (1846), Ill, 254. 
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rent of a certain plot, which was appropriately called Chaunters- 
down. The sacrist paid three minor officers in the church—wardens 
of the clock, the lady chapel, and the lamps—6s. 8d., 4s., and 25., 
respectively. On the roll of 1435, instead of custodi’, the entry 
reads fratribus de clokkar’, and in 1503 one of the subsacrists drew 
the custom pro horolog’ custodiend’, so it may be assumed that 
the wardens were monks of the house, who thus added to their 
stipends a small reward for their exertion and responsibilities. 

One more, and not the least important, source of diversity and 
relaxation in monastic life is left. The section of “customs,” in all 
the obedientiary accounts, invariably records a series of entries 
for the “minutions,” or bloodlettings, which were considered 
essential to healthy life within the cloister. To recapitulate from 
classical accounts of monasticism the details of this institution is 
unnecessary. In general, the patients, released four or five times 
a year for a few days from strict observance of the schedule, fre- 
quented a warm parlor where conversation flowed unhindered 
about the fireplace, and they enjoyed an amplification of their 
diet with strengthening foods. There is at Battle no sign of an 
established order of rotation for bleeding the chief obedientiaries, 
but in certain other respects the rolls furnish information which 
seems not to have been available elsewhere. 

Ordinarily an entry reads pro minut’ conventus in adventu et 
quadragesima, 4s. (“for the minutions of the convent in Advent 
and Lent, 4s.”), but several accounts add figures, as pro eorum 
3 minut’; and the formula on a cellarer’s roll about 1530, 4 con- 
fratribus pro eorum minut’, proves that the figures represent the 
number of individuals treated in the given period. The formulas 
also reveal from time to time that certain minutions took place 
ad maneria—on manors—and the cellarer frequently identifies the 
manor as Maxfield, while the almoner in 1521 mentions Barnhorn; 
but other minutions occurred infra monasterium—within the mon- 
astery proper. If, now, the entries from all the rolls of one year 
are drawn up in chronological sequence, striking uniformities 


84See particularly F. A. Gasquet, English Monastic Life, p. 88, H. W. Saun- 
ders, An Introduction to the Obedientiary and Manor Rolls of Norwich Priory, 


p. 96. 
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result. The minutions were organized about a sixfold division 
of the year into the seasons of Michaelmas, Advent, Christmas, 
Lent, Easter, and Midsummer (each season beginning with the 
feast named), and every obedientiary entered minutions under 
each season except one—only the seneschal paid for minutions 
after midsummer. Minutions of Advent and Lent took place 
within the monastery, and the others were as regularly assigned 
to the manors; the minutions at home were cheap, rated at only 
8d. apiece, against sums running up to 25. apiece on the manors. 
Some adjustments have to be made in totaling the numbers, but 
a fair estimate for a year about 1530 would be: 


s ff 

pee g minutions 11 4 
Almoner.......... 11 minutions 14 0 
rer II minutions 14 0 
ee 34 minutions 25 oO 
Seneschal......... 39 minutions 58 4 
104 minutions 122 8 


The five obedientiaries record just the number of minutions needed 
to permit the treatment four or five times a year of between 20 
and 24 monks, at an average expense of 26d. The cost of the 
manorial minutions varied strangely, however, and, while treas- 
urer, almoner, and sacrist all maintained a fixed rate of 25. per 
patient, the cellarer and seneschal paid between 7d. and 13d. 
Possibly the first three officers, undertaking a fixed yearly con- 
tribution, furnished the high benefits appropriate to senior members 
of the convent, and let the cellarer and seneschal provide for less 
distinguished brethren. On the other hand, the high rate observed 
by the seneschal during the summer season, when he spent 315. 
upon only 10 minutions, remains unexplained. 

Some evidence of the comforts enjoyed on their manors by the 
monks is furnished by the indenture of lease between the abbot 
and Thomas Carpenter, dated March 1, 1474,°° whereby Carpenter, 
as farmer of Maxfield, agreed, among other considerations, that 
he would find for the abbot and convent, when they had their 


85 Huntington Library, Battle Abbey deed No. 1605. 
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solacia there, a horse and man to bring victuals from Winchelsea, 
Hastings, and Battle; carriage for fuel; rushes for the hall and 
rooms; and straw for beds. The terms were duplicated ten years 
later in a similar indenture, dated September 20, 1484,°° between 
the abbot and Henry Hall for the same manor. The cost of supplies 
was seldom, it appears, wholly covered by provisions such as these, 
for the almoner often mentioned the expense of having “things 
carried for the minutions,” and an entry of 1531 gives transporta- 
tion costs as 125., which, added to the expense for minutions, 
makes a total of £6 145. 8d. devoted to the one item. 

Lastly, and most unsatisfactorily, the expenses associated with 
strictly monastic duties and activities may, so far as the accounts 
go, be summed up under the heads of hospitality, education, alms, 
and prayer. Hospitality, in particular, is hard to represent fairly, 
because considerable elements of expense are concealed within 
the category of provisions purchased for general use. A few items, 
however—all of them in the seneschal’s roll—have direct bearing. 
An entry of 8d. for rushes in the new chamber for strangers shows 
(though the word “new” may have had purely relative sig- 
nificance) that fresh quarters had been prepared, probably for 
distinguished guests, and the 4s. paid to a townswoman for washing 
the linens of the strangers’ room gives comforting assurance of 
the conditions that prevailed there. As for the fare offered to their 
guests, the monks unquestionably furnished delicacies not com- 
monly enjoyed at the monastic table, for 1s. 8d. was spent on 
malmsey “for Masters Bray, Pelham, Denysshe, Fenys, Shirley, 
et al.” in 1530, 4d. on eggs for Lord Wynsore, and several other 
small amounts on poultry and good wines for strangers. Although 
the 125. 11d. which can be attributed to entertainment is manifestly 
but a feeble shadow of the full cost, the items nevertheless outline 
the major kinds of expense involved. 

Care for the intellectual and spiritual development of children 
formed no part of the original Benedictine office—was, indeed, 
on occasion expressly forbidden by ecclesiastical authorities—yet 
the custom of employing boys as a choir, and of furnishing in- 
struction for them and others, spread widely during the later 


36 Huntington Library, Battle Abbey deed No. 1633. 
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Middle Ages. And, whatever the strict canonical tradition may be, 
the historian of Tudor England cannot overlook the fact that, 
at the time of the dissolution, plans for the conversion of monastic 
funds and endowments clearly recognized a connection between 
the monks’ wealth and the needs of education. Unfortunately, the 
rolls used in the present summary offer only two sets of entries 
alluding to the care of children: purchases by the seneschal of 
clothing for one Thomas Benet, and a few small payments by the 
almoner, for the “boys of the office.” The seneschal bought frieze, 
cotton, and kersey, and paid for the tailoring of hose and a tunic, 
the whole costing 125. 9d. The account does not state, and no 
record has been found elsewhere to reveal, who Thomas was, 
but the items about him closely resemble entries on earlier rolls. 
The seneschal’s rolls of the years 1499, 1514, and 1522 have para- 
graphs devoted to expenses for “the boys of the abbot’s chapel 
and chamber,” who may be identified as pages and choirboys, 
and it is precisely these boys who, usually under the auspices of 
the almoner, are said to have received education at the monasteries. 
In 1499, 6 yards of frieze and 344 yards of tawny were delivered 
to the Master of the Boys, and, with tailoring, cost 215. 8d., while 
6 pairs of hose were also bought for them. In 1514 a long list 
enumerates materials and clothes that were purchased for Luke 
Pylcher, Clement Brown, Giles Lyvet, and Giles Humphrey, boys 
of the chapel; similar but less splendid equipment was obtained 
for Richard Frensshe, servant of the kitchen; and 35. 4d. was 
spent upon clothing for Thomas Morant, servant of the abbot’s 
chamber. The entire expense amounts to 615. 9d. The entries of 
1522 are general, lumping expenses of 515. for clothing and tailor- 
ing for boys of chamber and chapel—William Barow, Richard 
Homewode, “and others.” The almoner tantalizingly says no more 
than that he invested in epimeris (?) for the breakfasts of the boys 
“of the office,” and in 1529 bought bread for them “at divers times 
because of the lack of bread,” for 9d. Now, to the actual meaning 
of these entries there is little guide, but two or three facts may 
be taken as straws. The first, and admittedly frivolous, argument 
depends on another entry, of 1499, in which the seneschal records 
the expediture of 8d. for the boys’ galliprelio, a word which may 
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surely be taken to signify a cockfight; and cockfighting on Shrove 


Tuesday was a schoolboys’ privilege widespread and of long stand- 
ing, encouraged by the masters, who subsequently gathered the 
slaughtered cocks for their own dinner. If this item does not 
necessarily prove that the children were schoolboys, more weight 
might perhaps be given to the entries of 1514, which, among the 
expenses for the boys, included paper for George Humphrey, 
and a sixpenny book for him, entitled “ad mare ne videar”—were 
it not that the title is wholly untraceable, and cannot be made to 
reveal whether the contents were hymns to be sung in choir or 
literary texts for grammatical and secular instruction. Finally, the 
boys’ surnames, except Homewode, are those of leading families 
among the tenants in Battle vill, and Luke Pylcher is almost 
certainly the collector who appears, in 1530 and 1531, busily 
employed in administrative journeys about the Abbey’s estates. 
The group of boys was, it seems fair to suggest, subjected to some 
mild schooling, if only to assure the Abbey intelligent and efficient 
servants later, and the two vague entries may properly stand 
on the summary account for educational enterprise. 

Concerning the duty of giving alms no dispute can arise, and 
from the earliest times care of the poor was recognized as an 
obligation upon the monasteries. Of the share allowed for this 
expense by Battle a record remains in five accounts: the rolls of 
the seneschal for 1479, 1499, 1514, and about 1522, and the chap- 
lain’s roll for 1521. The accounts list payments of a diversified 
character, some of which might now hardly be called alms. In 
the three later rolls, for instance, contributions to collectors of 
indulgences find a place, and from the detail given in the roll of 
1514 these payments seem to have been no more than an exchange 
of funds between religious houses, for the entries mention col- 
lectors for Burton Lazar, Modenden, and York, and the roll of 
1522 enters a lump sum of 115s. 6d. paid to collectors “of various 
houses.” The seneschal in 1514 doubtless represented current feel- 
ing when he paid 4d. to the collector from Boston “to put the 
abbot’s name in his book”—a practice familiar to all who receive 
door-to-door solicitors. Other exchanges within the ecclesiastical 
circle were the payments to churches; for example, in 1522 the 
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abbot “sent” alms to St. Mary of Southwark (“Suthwyke”), and 
the entries for the abbot’s alms to Ebney, Bulverhithe, and Pett 
include “expenses thither.” A unique item in the alms list of 1479 
is 4d. “for repairing a bridge called [blank].” Indulgences ran 
at about 1s., but contributions to churches might vary between 
1s. and 108. 

The rolls show a variety of miscellaneous items, none of which 
happens to appear on the account of 1522, which is used in the 
summary below. Lazars received ros. in 1479, and, in 1499, 8d. 
“from the ] janitor.’ ’ A special distribution of 125. was made in 1499 
to the sick poor in Battle, while in 1521 175. 4d. was bestowed on 
a superannuated janitor. Traveling brethren were sometimes given 
alms—6s. 8d. in 1479, 45. 4d. in 1521, and 15. 8d. in 1514 to a monk 
of the order of St. Benedict, vagans. Pilgrims are mentioned in 
1479, when three going to St. Cornelius received 6d., and poor 
scholars of Oxford and Cambridge obtained small contributions 
in 1479 and 1499. 

The main portion of the account for alms concerned distribu- 
tions to the poor. On feast days throughout the year, which are 
enumerated to the number of 23 in the roll of 1479, the house 
gave out sums of which the totals run as follows: 1479, 715.; 1499, 
595.5 1514, 1125.5; 1521, 955.3 1522, gos. Three feast days were 
celebrated with unusual largesse: Martin in winter, when in 1479 
the cellarer distributed 135. 3d., but in 1514 and 1521 only ros.; 
Maundy Thursday, with 18s. in 1479 and 1os. in the other years; 
and Martin in summer, 9s. 3d. in 1479 and ros. later. Evidently 
the standardization of the contributions had resulted in some 
saving to the house. Curiously, the rolls more than once mention 
the cellarer as distributor on the special feasts, yet the entry none- 
theless appears in the seneschal’s account, and in 1499 the seneschal 
recorded other distributions by the almoner. Possibly the alms 
were regarded as peculiarly the responsibility of the abbot, as 
indeed the presence of the section in the chaplain’s account would 
suggest, and the seneschal once again reveals that he is, among 
other things, the abbot’s accountant. The cellarer bestowed his 
alms for the great feasts at “the gate of the hall in the court,” 
but on the same feasts the abbot is credited with further small 
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distributions in the church; most of the alms on lesser feasts were 
dispensed by the abbot in church. An entry of 1499, however, 
mentions separate gifts of alms in the hall and the cloister and in 
the town, while the roll of 1514 speaks of the abbot’s alms to 
“poor who met him at divers times both in church and elsewhere.” 
The amounts were not, perhaps, large, but they were spread 
widely. 

The V.E. estimated the Abbey’s expense at 1025. 10d., “given 
to the poor in alms, annually and perpetually, at divers times, 
especially on the feasts of St. Martin in winter and Good Friday, 
in silver, bread, and herring, on behalf of the founder of the abbey 
as well as of Sibilla de Iklesham, Durand de Sutton, Hugh de 
Mortimer, Harry Faber, and for others by ancient foundation.” 
Of the benefactors named, only two have left any traces among 
the Abbey’s own surviving records. A series of thirteenth-century 
deeds bears witness to the generosity of Sibilla, and Eleanor, 
Countess of Pembroke, confirmed a gift from Durandus—though 
no subsequent evidence remains of any holding by Battle in “her 
manor of Sutton.” The sacrist, furthermore, from 1400 to 1415 
yearly entered 20s. 10d. in alms “distributed for the souls of 
Abbot Reginald” (d. 1280), Durandus, and Isabella, but by 1460 
the amount had sunk to 2s. 8d. on behalf of Isabella alone, and 
in the rolls of 1495 and following years the item vanishes. In their 
liturgy the Abbey must have kept green the memory of its 
patrons, and the last account of the house, in 1535, both revives 
their names and fairly estimates the money devoted to their honor. 

Perhaps the most important function of the monastery is re- 
flected in the three cellarer’s rolls which survive from the period 
after 1515, by the entry, “to the convent by ordinance of Abbot 
Lawrence [1508-30] instituting a daily mass at the altar of St. 
Benignus for the souls of all the defunct faithful and especially of 
those whose names appear on a certain tablet hanging at that 
altar, at 15d. per week, £3 55.”; or, more explicitly, “to the con- 
vent of the monastery celebrating masses weekly at the altar of 
St. Benignus, 655., viz., to each one of them for a week [per septi- 
manam], 15d.” The new foundation may be related to the fact 


87 Actually, in the printed edition, de Martino Mari for de Mortuo Mari. 
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that the altar of St. Benignus, first mentioned on the rolls of the 


sacrist in 1513, soon, according to the evidence of his later ac- 
counts, drew larger oblations than any other center of devotion 
in the Abbey church. Also, St. Benignus was to have been patron 
of the last conspicuous benefaction received by the house—the 
chantry planned by Lord Hooe and Hastings in 1455**—though 
there is considerable doubt whether the house actually gained, in 
the end, from Lord Hooe’s testament. If any part of the legacy 
did materialize, Abbot Lawrence seems rather shrewdly to have 
acquitted himself of the implied obligation, while taking advantage 
of an apparently increasing popular interest in the shrine of St. 
Benignus, and to have further intensified the importance of the 
new services by attaching to them all the reverence associated 
with the ancient benefactors of the house. On the tablet which 
hung at the altar doubtless stood the names of the donors men- 
tioned above, with the addition, surely, of William the Conqueror, 
and perhaps even of names from the Battle Roll, so that, during 
its last decades of existence, the Abbey thus brought together 
and daily commemorated its whole dramatic historical tradition. 

At the same time, the application of the funds aptly illustrates 
the change in monastic ways. In the early days, donors increased 
the Abbey’s endowment in order to sustain monks, sometimes 
expressly on the condition that more monks should be admitted, 
and received in return the assurance of participation in the spiritual 
benefits of their services. Later gifts more often took the form 
of endowments for a chantry, for the employment of a clerk 
to sing appropriate masses. In the first case, the regular offices of 
the monks, no doubt supplemented with proper phrases of com- 
memoration, satisfied the benefactors, and in the second, except 
for the administration of the funds and supervision of the person- 
nel, the monks were not directly concerned, but under either 
plan the life of the monastery proceeded according to traditional 
pattern. The establishment by Abbot Lawrence, however, shows 
a different attitude, for the monks undertook a new ceremonial, 
and individually gathered material benefits. The abbot gave bald 
expression to the fact that the monasteries were looked upon less 


38 Evans, pp. 404, 424. 
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as institutions intrinsically good in themselves than as machines 
for the utterance of intercessory prayers, less as congregations that 


should exemplify a way of life than as groups of workmen at the 
business of ritualistic observance. 


In sum, the accounts show that Battle Abbey spent about two- 
fifths of its resources outside the precinct, and consumed three- 
fifths in the monastery itself. A seventh part of the total took the 
form of contributions to social organization, and about a quarter 
was needed for maintaining and exploiting the property which 
supported the house. Within the monastery, upkeep, operation, 
and living expenses consumed almost exactly half the resources. 
Important out of all proportion to these fractions, the monks’ 
perquisites answered for seven per cent, and the monastic duties 
for a little more than one per cent, of the annual budget. Aside 
from artisans, and laborers whose employment depended upon 
agriculture, the Abbey’s estate distinctively furnished livelihood 
to some fifty lay servants, a good share of support to a score of 
petty administrators, and agreeable subventions to gentlemen, 
against the exigencies of fashionable life. Clearly, as an economic 
organization, the complex estate worked not inefficiently, and, 
with due regard for upkeep and reserve, supplied ample sustenance 
to the twenty-four or so beneficiary monks. To the question, 
however, whether the central institution justified this generosity, 
the present evidence can hardly provide an answer, for the solu- 
tion depends upon intangibles which do not find reflection in 
account rolls. The records of material organization will have con- 
tributed a sufficient share in showing that the officials of Battle 
shaped their budget with tidy economy, and permitted no flaring 
extravagances to mar the course of monastic life—that to some 
degree the monks fulfilled each of their duties, but that their 
observances scarcely rose above that current mode of discipline 
the usefulness of which contemporaries were beginning to question. 
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APPENDIX 


View oF EXPENSES Ca. 1530 


ALLowances (diminution of rents receivable)............++++ 


Dues To STATE AND CHURCH 


Royal tax, one annual tenth.............0.seeeeeeeeeeeneece 


Ecclesiastical dues 


Procuration of papal collector........-...+++- 
Contribution to Benedictine chapter........-.-- 
Exhibition of Oxford scholars...........++++: 
ee SE OE RE PCE TTT eee 
Vicars in 5 appropriated rectories..........+++- 
Pensions and portions elsewhere......-.------ 
Small tithes and Romescot...........sseeeeees 


Extraordinary charges 


Election of abbot (1508-9; only regular items) - . 
Equipment of armed force (ca. 1522)..---.-+-+ 
Entertainment of king (1489)....-...+.+++++- 
Lawsuit over Exning (1499)--+-+++++++eserees 
Abbot’s expenses at Parliament (1513-14)------ 


Average annual reserve for the above.......-.. 


GENERAL CHARGES AND MAINTENANCE OF ESTATE 


Secular rents 


Construction and repairs on distant estates 
(seneschal, 1492) 
3 appropriated churches .........++.seseeeeeee 
Secular and agricultural buildings.............. 


Construction and repairs on home estate 

Seneschal (1530), building, hedging, 
NID 6 6.6.56. 55:6 s:6:5 sn he ene DEARERR NOOSE 
Equipment for stable ........+++++++++- sees 

Cellarer (ca. 1530), houses, mill, aqueduct in Battle 

Treasurer (1530), roofing, fencing, at Marley. . 

Almoner (1529), construction at Battle 
NE 556 Sass RORET KASS Are tab a Seas 0ce 

Mending great barn door and roof ......-.---- 
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SECULAR PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


Fees of gentlemen stewards and lawyers.......... 
Fees of collectors, bailiffs, receivers, minor officers 
Wages of workmen 
“Servants of the monastery,” 46% annual stipends 
Various servants and undifferentiated laborers. . 
Clerks enrolling various accounts......-.+.++.++. 


Employment (incomplete view) ..-..-..-++++++- 


Expenses of administrative officials 
Legal fees and documents .........+-.++++++++ 
Expense of holding or attending court sessions. . 
Expense of beadles making 4 proffers at Exchequer 
Travel for collecting rents or purchasing...... 


AGRICULTURAL OPERATION OF Home EstTATE 


Mowing and haying..............0..eeeeeeeeees 
Grain—plowing, cultivating, harvesting.......... 
Dairy at Northy, maids and fuel...........-..+. 
Stable, care of horses and oxen; various equipment 
Herders for swine, horses, cattle, sheep........-- 
Miscellaneous work and supplies........-....++. 


Less items of above reckoned as part of 
cost price of produce of home farm.......--. 
MISNOE:, ksi cicdcccctsccngecsaevekewevcoeweeeee 


Value of hay from demesne (estimate).......... 
11 carts of hay bought “for stock” by seneschal.... 


OPERATION WITHIN THE Monastic Precinct 


Maintenance of Equipment in Monastery 


Almoner, making window for storeroom........ 
Mending stove in bakehouse of office........ 
Cover for feather bed ...............--05- 

Cellarer, upkeep of aqueduct ...........+..+. 

Sacrist, structural repairs in church ...........- 
Repair of vestments .....-..++++eeeeeeeeeees 
Keys, ropes, various equi MENE «eee eee cees 

Seneschal, construction in kitchen and elsewhere 
Kitchen and tableware ...........--eeeee0+ 
Utensils for brewery ....-+--..seeeeeeeeees 

Treasurer, laundry buckets repaired .....-.... 
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Running Expenses in Monastery d. 


nS 
o 


Fuel (less £6 10s. 6d. for costs on demesne).... 


4 
Fuel from demesne (estimate).........+..+++5 39 16 «8 
Almoner, supplies for office and chapter house. . 0 5§ 4% 
Cellarer, lamps and candles........+..s+eeeeeee 0 10 O | 
ES es tt o 1 4 
Sacrist, wine, oil, wax, candles for church...... 9 19 10 
Clerks, bell ringers, porters, vestiary........ * © 0 
Seneschal, utensils, torches, cloth.............. 1 18 4 
Gift to MESSENGZED. 00s eccccccsccccvcvscees Ss + «6 
Treasurer, stipends of tailor and washerwoman. . 2 6 8 
Parchment for annual set of enrolled accounts... 0 10 4 P 
Unitemized allowance to beadle of Battle...... 3 “§ © | . 
f % a 
Provisions 67 4 3% 
Grains, 258% quarters purchased .........+..-. 60 10 2 
195 quarters from remote estates........ 61 14 8 
125 quarters from demesne (estimate).. 27 10 8 
149 15 6 
Animals, 76 bulls, oxen, cows, bullocks purchased 55 12 2 M 
Z°SAME FLOM EStAlES «66s v cree reecves I 14 4 
122 calves bought Scat Sis DSI ale tas 14 14 3 
4 calves from demesne .............- 0 12 Oo 
210 muttons, ewes, sheep purchased ..-. 23 17 6 
40 lambs from estates ......-+.eeeeeee 2% « 
43 boars, pigs, sows purchased ........ 4 2 6 
93 boars, pigs from estates ............ 13 19 4 
308 small pigs bought ..............+- 5 8 2 
27 small pigs from demesne .......... 0 9 O 
Beef, veal, mutton, pork bought in market 2 1 3 
1246 5 2 
Fish, 26% barrels of fish and 18,074 by tale.-.. 39 13 0 
Unspecified fish from London ............-- » 3 9 
Salt fish from Rye .......ssccccscsessceces 8 3 3 
“Maritime” (fresh?) fish bought at Hastings-. 35 2 2 
Drying herring and glaucus ..............+- O 12 4 Al 
102 14 4 * 
Poultry, 1,022 capons, poultry, hens purchased. . 7 12 6% Sp 
24 capons, hens from estates ......-. 0 6 6 ie 
18 geese purchased ......+.+.+++00- o 7 9 0: 
32 geese from estates .-++-...seeeee o 10 8 
Various purchases ...-+++++s++eeee 0 14 #1 
. 9 1 6% 
Milk and butter, purchased .......+++++++ee4: Io 1 
PEOROMBURS é.6% i605 6s'edcvaes 37 3 
Eggs purchased peice gob piece een tials & leet in irae 6 19 3 
Cheese, 2 weys and more purchased .......... o 18 8 
6 weys, 43 cheeses from estate ......-. 3 0 8 
Honey, 4 gal., 3 pottles purchased ..........-. o 6 8 
6 2 7 
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- & @ 
Wine, 1 puncheon, 3 butts, 4 pipe, chiefly claret 15 15 8 
Malmsey for the abbot’s chamber .......... =a 3 
DIO 6 cn ncesvcvccvvnvcnssvenvecvececeecess 9 6 6 
Various—salt, mustard seed, entrails .......... o 15 II 
Incidentals, transportation (less 225. 4d. for costs 
MIO Skice Gactiewovescuddekeneseciewes 4 19 9 
£ 4 
= 39 19 3 
Total of POVISIONS «+--+. eee e reer eeeeees 435 8 4% 
Perquisites of monks £ sd 
Stipends and clothing allowance .............. 45 0 O 
Pittances,. general feasts .....-+-..+eeeeeeeeeee 7 ou 
Disports CEL CCCEVECGC edb cdsecPenwececeees : 2 «6 
INE acs. die dialbiclks MabNeNediie ne sadwecuneeke 5 16 oO 
Perquisites of minor officers ..........+.+0++4+ * 2-4 
Minutions, 104 individuals .............++ee005 6 4 8 
68 8 II 
Monastic duties 
Hospitality, care of strangers’ chamber ........ o 4 8 
Special viands and wines ....+...ssseeeeees eA 4 
Education, food for boys in almoner’s office... . oe.» 4 
Clothing bought by seneschal ........-.-+-. 0 12 9g 
Alms, to collectors of indulgences .......-.... Oo um 6 
Tey GUE GIN ooo i culddndieseevesivecece 1 2 of 
To POOF «see eee cece cece e en eereeeeeeeens 6 8 4 
Daily masses to St. Benignus .........+.+.++-  - 
12 15 9% 
592 8 10% 
SUMMARY 
L. & 4 
RRR 666 bc takeceedeNeaeue sd cener ewes tee Kdedencardeves —s 3 2 
EL TE SA A CHEE kin. 5.6.0.0 56 o Hic eecuas deer ddeececoser 156 11 0 
GENERAL CHARGES AND MAINTENANCE OF ESTATE ...+-- +--+ ++00+ 67 10 6% 
SECULAR PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION «+++ ++seeeeeeeeeeeeees 147 9 3 
AGRICULTURAL OPERATION OF HOME ESTATE «++ -++-+eeseeeeeeeee 27, 12 o% 
OPERATION WITHIN THE MONASTIC PRECINCT «-++-++eeeeeeeeeeeee 592 8 10% 
1,004 12 10% 
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ExpENses OF ELECTING AN ABBOT 
[Roll of Seneschal, 1508-9; translation of one section, complete] 


COST OF THE CREATION, ELECTION, CONFIRMATION, AND CONSECRA- 
TION OF THE NEW ABBOT 


Expenses of Dom Edward Clement and Clement Westfeld, with servants and 
horses, riding to the Lord King at Hanworth to obtain a license for the new 
election, at which time they did not acquire the license, 65s. 

Their expenses another time, riding with servants to the said Lord King at Wan- 
sted to obtain said license for a new election, as appears by a bill thereof, £10 

Paid to the secretary of the Lord King, to obtain from him a writing about said 
election, 4os. 

To his clerk, at the same time, 6s. 8d. 

To the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Keeper of the Lord King’s Privy Seal, for 
a similar writing, 235. 4d. 

Paid to the Lord Chancellor of England, to obtain the Lord King’s great seal to it 
[ibidem) for the same election, together with the writing and enrolment thereof, 
335. 4d. 

Divers payments and rewards on the day of the election of Lord Lawrence, now 
abbot—viz., to Mr. Edward Lane, Doctor of Laws, who conducted the election, 
1005. 

And to Mr. John Spencer, notary at the said election, £4 135. 4d. 

And to his clerks, 25. 8d. 

Divers payments and expenses of the present Lord Abbot after his election, riding 
immediately to the Lord King—viz., expenses for six weeks, £13 55. 8d. 

Paid to the secretary of the Lord King, to obtain a writing of confirmation, 235. 4d. 

To the Keeper of the Lord King’s Privy Seal, 235. 4d. 

Paid for obtaining a writ of confirmation directed to the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester, 225. 4d. ; 

Expenses of Dom William Columpton, with servants, riding to Alyngborn to 
said Bishop of Chichester for the confirming of the election by Mr. Edward 
Vaghan, Doctor of Laws, who granted same in the place of the Bishop by 
virtue of a commission—namely, on two occasions, 20s. 

Expenses on the ed of the confirmation of the present Lord Abbot at London, 
[by the Lord Bishop of London canceled] celebrated there—viz., in the house 
of Mr. Vaghan, as appears by bill, 155. 

Reward to Dr. Lane for his counsel on that same day, 26s. 8d. 

Reward to divers other doctors present there on that same day, 4os. 

To Mr. John Spencer, notary and scribe at that same confirmation, 40s. 

Reward given to the officers of said Lord Bishop of London on the day of the 
consecration of said present Lord Abbot, 155. 

Paid for letters of said Mr. Vaghan, commissioner at this time [hac vice], trans- 
mitted to the Lord King, concerning the confirmation, 335. 4d. 

Oblation at Mass on the day of consecration, ‘and in potac’ pro pi nf Rowe, 6d. 

Paid in divers fees of the Lord King’s officials—viz., to the Lord Earl of Oxford, 
Great Chamberlain of England, 1oos. 

To Lord Harbert, Chamberlain of the Lord King, 100s. 

To the Master of the Rolls of the Lord King, roos. 

To the keeper of the petty bag of the King’s chancery, sos. 

To the usher of the chamber of the Lord King, 1oos. 

To the porter (janitori) of the Lord King, 6s. 8d. 











Su 
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To the Lord King’s marshal, 6s. 8d. 

To the Lord King’s Warden of the Hanaper, 4os. 

Paid for obtaining a writ of restitution directed to the Prior of Battle and others, 
135. 4d. 

Expenses of monastery servants riding to Brecon and Exeter to cite the priors 
and convents there to attend the election, 175. 

Paid by John Iglynden for divers writs (16s. 8d. and 14d. superscript) de non 
molestand’ procured by him, directed to escheators of divers counties, not to 
interfere with manors, lands, or tenements by reason of the vacancy of the 
Abbey of Battle, together with his expenses (125. 3d.) as per bill thereof, 30s. 14. 

To the Lord King to obtain a license of free election—viz., unjustly of his own 
great power and oppression, counter to the liberties and privileges of the 
monastery confirme bed the king himself, £166 13s. 4d. 

Sum, £249 6s. 1d. [actually £249 6s. 7d.] 


EXPENSES AT THE EXCHEQUER 
[Account of Beadle of Battle, 1527, among “Necessary Expenses” ] 


La 4. 
Paid to the King’s Exchequer for 2 proffers after Michaelmas and Easter 6 8 
For 2 warrants of attorney there.........--..seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee I 4 
Expenses, riding to London to pay the proffers, 5 days...-....--+++: 5 0 
At London, pro clam’ habend’, 13 days...-++++++eseeeeeeeeeceeeees 13 0 
To William Thomas, for account rendered...........-.++eeeeeeees 2 Oo 
To same, for fees of Exchequer officials............0eeeeceeeeeeeees 3 4 
Expenses of Exchequer clerks at their breakfast (iantaculum)........ 0 10 
Paid to the pyx of the brethren (pixid’ fratrum) at the Exchequer. - . - o 2 
I 12 4 
[Account of Beadle of Wye, 1525, among “Necessary Expenses”) 

Zs. d. 
Paid to the King’s Exchequer for 2 proffers after Michaelmas and Easter 13 4 
For 3 warrants of attorney for same 39........+..s.eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 2 0 
ee DO I Rg oi voi osc ca shee sdeene duulh e's cdheseesenneces 8 
For recording these tallies#®............sssceecececceccececceseees ~ ~@ 

To the Chamberlain of the Exchequer for joining the tallies (2s.) and 
to the Clerk of the Pipe for allowing them...........+.+0++++00s 3 8 
Cleric’ forinsec’ pro clam’ babend?.......0.eccceccccececcccecececs 2 0 

Expenses of the beadle riding to London to pay his proffer, and clam’ 
babend’, and for rendering his account, 20 days.....-.+.++++e+e+ee+ I oo 
For the breakfast of the clerks, etc........seseeeeeeeececceeeeeeeees . 
To the pyx TOC OCT CE Te eT CCC TEC CCT CET o 2 
2 3 10 





8®In his account for 1523, the beadle distinguished 2 warrants for the proffers 
and one for rendering his account; total, 2s. 


40In 1523 the account entered payment for the tallies at the Exchequer Receipt, 


and, instead of “recording,” reads, “to the secundario of the Pipe for receiving 
the tallies.” 











Notes and Documents 


Actors in the Account Rolls of Battle Abbey 


a the officials of Battle Abbey, the Seneschal or Steward 
of the Hospice had far the greatest share in financial adminis- 
tration; the Sacrist might be responsible for upkeep of the church 
and services, the Cellarer might have to furnish certain provisions 
for the dining hall, but the steward evidently took charge of all 
items not specifically assigned to another office. In the great roll 
of miscellaneous expenses thus compiled by the steward, one 
group of entries, usually entitled “Gifts and Rewards,” often 
includes items which at first sight hardly consort with the tradition 
of a religious house. For there, beside tips and fees bestowed upon 
messengers and laborers for special services, stand payments to 
players and actors. 

Unfortunately, the entries hardly contribute to the discussion 
which has arisen over similar entries from accounts of other 
houses. Nothing in the steward’s laconic formulae indicates whether 
the performances were secular or religious in nature—unless the 
contiguous entries of fees to bearwards incline the balance away 
from piety. Sometimes there is even doubt as to where the per- 
formances occurred. An entry of 1479, however, does specify 
Barnhorn, a manor of the Abbey situated about five miles from 
Battle, and one of the places, incidentally, to which Abbot and 
monks repaired for their solacia or relaxations—holidays apparently 
consequent upon the bleedings which regularly, and one believes 
agreeably, punctuated monastic routine; and the fact that many 
of the dates given are those of special feasts, notably the anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Abbey church, suggests that some 
at least of the performances took place within the precinct. The 
steward does, however, often give the name of the company; and, 
with the hope that the entries may furnish useful information to 
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students of early Tudor drama, particularly in regard to patronage 
and travel, all the available items are printed below in translation. 

Besides four steward’s rolls which offer pertinent information, 
the one surviving account of the Abbot’s chaplain, for the year 
1520-21, displays a list of rewards which likewise includes pay- 
ments to players. As has been explained elsewhere,’ the steward 
apparently took over the chaplain’s accounts and integrated them 
with his own, so that the list may be regarded simply as a fifth 
text happily duplicated from the now vanished steward’s roll 
of the same period. The steward’s rolls run from Michaelmas 
(September 29) to Michaelmas, but the chaplain’s roll covers the 
year from Annunciation (March 25). 

ALLAN Evans 


1478-79 

to the bearwards of Lord Stanley, 20d. 

to a certain actor? on the feast of St. Martin in winter [November 11], 
8d. 

to a certain other actor after that feast, 8d. 

as a gift to the actors of Winchelsea at Christmas, 35. 4d. 

to a certain actor of the King’s household at Christmas, 8d. 

to players with puppets (cum popetys) at that feast, 16d. 

to players on January 4, besides 18d. given by the convent, 6d. 

to the players of the Lord Earl of Arundel, January 18, 5s. 

to the actors of the Lord Prince at Easter [April 11], 6s. 8d. 

to the actors of the Lord Earl of Arundel on that day, 6s. 8d. 

to the actors of the Queen at Pentecost [May 30], 6s. 8d. 

to 2 other actors on that feast, 15. 

to 2 actors on the day [anniversary] of the dedication of the monas- 
tery church,* 20d. 

to the actors of the Duke of Gloucester at Barnhorn, 6s. 8d. 

to the bearward of Lord Maltravers (Mautervers), 8d. 

to the actors of the Lord King, 6s. 8d. 


1See A. Evans, in Huntington Library Quarterly, IV, 421 f. The entries from 
the chaplain’s roll (except the last item) have been printed, in Latin, by Eleanor 
Swift in Sussex Archaeological Collections, LXXVIII (1937), 46; but they are 
translated here, with the others, to complete the record. 


2To cut short all argument, the word histrio in the original will consistently 
be translated as “actor,” and Jusor as “player.” 


3 The date of the dedication is unknown; the limits can be narrowed, from other 
evidence, no more closely, as yet, than June 24 and September 1. 
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1497-98 

to the actors of the Lord Earl of Oxford, 2s. 6d. 

to the actors of the Lord Cardinal of Canterbury, 35. 4d. 
to the actors of the Lord Earl of Arundel, 4s. 

to players, on three occasions this year, 115. 8d. 


1508-9 

to players at the feast of Epiphany [January 6], 20d. 
to the actors of the Lord King, 6s. 8d. 

to 2 actors of the Lord Earl of Arundel, 20d. 


1513-14 . 
divers gifts and rewards given between Michaelmas and Christmas 
. together with those to players and actors, 245. 3d. 


1520-21 (chaplain’s account) 


reward to the men of Cranebroke [Kent] playing before the Lord 
[Abbot], 3s. 4d. 

similar reward to the players of Tenterden, 35. 4d. 

a like reward to the players of Mallyng, 35. 4d. 

gift of the Lord to the players of Maydestone, 35. 4d. 

gift of the Lord to players from outside (extraneis), another time, 2s. 

reward given to the players of the Lord Earl of Arundel, 4s. 

reward to an actor of Mr. Ponyng’ at Purification [February 2], 15. 4d. 


1521-22 


to divers players before the Abbot at various times, 16s. 10d. 
to the bearward of the Lord King, 16d. 











Corruption in Parliament, 1660-1677' 


H IsTORIANS of the reign of Charles II of England have always 
commented on the prevalence of parliamentary corruption, 
but few have attempted to estimate its extent. This neglect has 
continued, in spite of the easy availability of two printed contem- 
porary lists, Flagellum Parliamentarium and A Seasonable Argu- 
ment to persuade all the Grand Juries in England, to petition for 
a New Parliament: Or, a List of the Principal Labourers in the 
Great Design of Popery and Arbitrary Power, who have betrayed 
their Country ... The first, enumerating 177 members of the court 
party, was printed in 1827 and reprinted by the Aungervyle 
Society in 1881; its period ends about the beginning of 1673. The 
second was printed, in Amsterdam, in 1677, and reprinted in 
Cobbett’s Parliamentary History (Vol. IV, app. 3). The former 
was described by Mr. David Ogg, in his England in the Reign of 
Charles II, and a few of its satirical comments were quoted by 
him. Both lists, together with seven others, were used by Mr. E. S. 
de Beer, in his “Members of the Court Party in the House of 
Commons, 1670-1678,” in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, Volume XI (1933-34). In his compilation, he cited 
some information, as to the positions the members held under the 
crown, from the Dictionary of National Biography and from 
Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia (1676). Clearly, there 
was no effort to check systematically the statements made, in any 
of the lists, about the positions, pensions, or gifts that members 
were said to have received as bribes. 

For an investigation of the accuracy of such charges against 
members of the Long Parliament of Charles II, the largest list was 
chosen—A Seasonable Argument (hereinafter referred to as SA). 
As to the authorship of this anonymous pamphlet, Mr. de Beer’s 
conclusion is that the evidence points to Andrew Marvell as at 


1The extensive data on which this note is based were compiled by the first- 
named collaborator. If any scholar is interested in carrying the question further, 
the data will gladly be lent to him. 
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least partly responsible for its writing—an opinion that probably 
errs on the side of understatement. 

The 215 names in SA were traced through the Calendar of 
Treasury Books (hereinafter referred to as Cal) for the period, 
whenever possible. The information, if any, about each member 
was compiled, and then compared with the statements in SA. In 
weighing the evidence found in Cal, the endeavor, throughout, 
was to give the member the benefit of any doubt. Inasmuch as 
the compilation includes all relevant data found in Volumes I-V 
of Cal, now and then offices and other court favors noted were 
enjoyed before a member’s election to the Long Parliament, and 
in some cases preferments are of dates subsequent to the publication 
of SA. 

The 215 members were divided into five categories: charges 
confirmed; partly confirmed but understated; partly confirmed 
but overstated; not confirmed; and, finally, special cases. The 
results, in tabular form, are as follows: 


Be ee 32 
(2) Partly confirmed but understated...... 22 
(3) Partly confirmed but overstated........ 43 
Cad Fem II sess desivvicovcdcnces 109 
OP ee ID ii des escencencnsscewens 9 


For each category specific cases, which seem representative, will 
be cited by way of illustration, and SA’s allegations concerning 
them will be compared with the facts gathered from Cal. 

The first category is the most satisfactory of all, because SA’s 
charges are fully borne out. In fact, in 12 of the cases, the “boons” 
(to use the contemporary expression) members received from the 
court were underestimated. For instance, SA states that Lord 
Vaughan (returned for Carmarthen, Wales, in 1661) was “Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, roool. per annum Pension.” Cal not only en- 
tirely corroborates SA’s statement (IV, 575), but notes, as well, 
that Lord Vaughan had in 1669 been granted the profits of the 
original seal of the six counties of South Wales and of various 
fines (III, 248), that in 1672 his arrears of rent of the farm for 
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three years, totaling £402 125., were remitted (III, 1365), and 
that there was a further remission, in 1673, of two more years’ 
rent (IV, 401). Another example is Sir Gilbert Talbot (returned 
for Plymouth in 1666), whom SA is content to set down merely 
as “Master of the Jewel-Office.” Cal, besides confirming the jewel- 
house incumbency (with a fee of £50 per annum, from 1661; 
I, 371, etc.), reveals that Sir Gilbert had been envoy extraordinary 
to the King of Denmark, with £5 a day as ordinary (I, 615); 
had been granted the estate of a Barbados planter (III, 212); in- 
trusted with £1,095 for secret service (III, 565); granted a lease, 
from the death of the Queen to the end of any then existing 
terms, of two manors in Surrey (V, 132); and (at the close of 
1677 and therefore presumably after SA was published) was given 
a life pension of £400 a year (V, 829). 

In the second category are placed cases in which the precise 
charges are not completely confirmed, but sufficient evidence has 
been found to afford a substantial confirmation and to show that 
the member in question received, in other ways, more than was 
alleged. Edward Noel (returned for Rutland in 1661) is in this 
category. SA’s comment concerning him reads, “Lord lieutenant 
of Hantshire, lord warden of the New Forest, and other great 
favours promised him; which he need not doubt of, being the 
Treasurer’s nephew.” The volumes of Cal record that Noel, in addi- 
tion to being warden of New Forest and a commissioner to inquire 
concerning wastes and spoils therein (V, 410), had in 1669 been 
named a commissioner for the farm of the Irish revenue, at £400 
per annum (III, 297); was a purchaser of fee-farm rents in 1672 
(III, 1209, 1309); and had served as secretary to the excise com- 
missioners (IV, 642), as a register for excise (with a salary of 
£175 a year; IV, 723), and as a commissioner for recusants, 
Oxfordshire (IV, 696). Likewise in the second category is 
Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery (returned for Arundel, Sussex, in 
1661), of whom SA says, “President of Munster, and a regiment 
of horse in Ireland.” In 1669 Cal designates him a lord of the coun- 
cil of Ireland (III, 14), and in 1673 contains an entry to the effect 
that he was granted, for his surrender of the presidency of Munster, 
an annuity of £838 145., to continue until £8,000 had been paid 
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(IV, 41). There are also references to his appointment, in 1660, 
as a commissioner for the affairs of Ireland, with a salary of £1,000 
a year (V, 130), and to his petition setting forth that he had due 
to him in Ireland, in debentures stated, 8,o00 acres (V, 128). 

The third category includes the members who held the offices 
alleged, but received less than was stated. An illustration is Thomas 
Street (returned for the city of Worcester in 1661), who, accord- 
ing to SA, was “a Welch judge, promised other preferments, had 
soo, given him.” Cal fails to confirm the alleged gift of £500, 
but does say that Street was a justice of grand sessions in Wales 
and that, in 1668, his salary in that post was increased to £150 
per annum (II, 613). Other entries disclose that he served as a 
commissioner of the royal aid, Worcestershire, in 1667 (II, 7-8), 
deputy accountant for the country excise, 1672-73 (III, 1282; IV, 
396), and a commissioner for recusants, Worcestershire, 1675 
(IV, 698). Also in the third category is Sir Jeffery Shakerley 
(returned for Wigan, Lancashire, in 1661), whom SA describes 
as “Governor of Chester, a Pensioner of soo/. per annum.” The 
governorship of Chester Castle, in the sixties, is mentioned in Cal 
(I, 580, etc.; II, 272, etc.), but SA exaggerates the amount of the 
pension, which was £300 a year (V, 458). In 1675 Sir Jeffery 
held a commissionership for recusants, Lancashire (IV, 739). 
One more example may be cited—Sir Ralph Delavall (returned 
for Northumberland in 1677). SA states that he “had 2o00ol. given 
him, and has a pension of soo/. per annum.” Cal fully substantiates 
the amount of the pension (which ran for three years, commencing 
in 1677; V, 721), but records no gifts at all. It does reveal that 
Delavall had earlier been a farmer of the duty on Scotch and for- 
eign salt (III, 256), and that, after SA’s publication, he was named 
a commissioner for admeasuring coal keels (V, 1205). 

The largest category contains the cases that, for one reason or 
another, could not be confirmed, although in 86 of the 109 the 
members named received something—often at least a commis- 
sionership for recusants. But the fact that Cal does not record the 
granting of salaries, etc., does not necessarily always disprove SA. 
Certainly, a number enjoyed Household offices which may not 
have had actual salaries attached to them but which would be 
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likely to secure opportunities for advancement. If Danby’s brother- 
in-law, Peregrine Bertie, was content not to draw a salary as 
gentleman of the privy chamber, the chances are that he looked 
forward to picking up more lucrative offices later, for all Danby’s 
relatives seem to have had itching palms. Even if a member of 
the Household expected to receive nothing, directly or indirectly, 
from the Treasury, probably he felt that his social betterment 
was an adequate compensation. 

The famous Samuel Pepys, who entered Parliament in Novem- 
ber, 1673, and whom SA correctly lists as “now Secretary of the 
Admiralty” (but of whom it also asserts, “got by Passes and other 
illegal ways 40,000l.”), had to be put in the “not confirmed” 
category, because the secretaryship, which yielded Pepys £500 a 
year (plus handsome perquisites) and which he held from 1673 
until 1679, is not even mentioned in Cal. Indeed, though Pepys 
is designated, in 1670, a commissioner of the navy (III, 635), 
though he is frequently mentioned in entries relating to the navy, 
and though, throughout the whole period, the large sums issued 
to him as receiver and treasurer for the Tangier garrison are 
regularly set down, Cal apparently does not contain a single ref- 
erence to any sort of monetary payment to him personally. 

Included in the fourth category—which is necessarily miscel- 
laneous in character—are members concerning whom SA says 
nothing at all about offices or court favors but merely makes vague 
assertions or resorts to personal reflections, often of the most 
scathing kind—and amply accounting for the pamphlet’s anonym- 
ity (“promised a great place at Court, but not only deceived, 
but laught at, poor gentleman!,” “in hopes to be a lord, much 
Priest-ridden,” “courted, treated and complimented out of his 
vote,” “a constant court-dinner-man,” “as honest as sir Richard 
Temple,” “wheedled with promises, much in debt,” “no less than 
the Treasurer’s table is sufficient to feed his monstrous carcase,” 
“a mad man, who cut his own throat, and now cuts his country’s, 
by his vote,” “a great wittol”). Of other members put in the same 
category, SA merely notes family relationships, but perhaps here 
there is an insinuation, tantamount to a charge, of an inherited 
tendency to corruption, or at least of the likelihood that an 
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officeholder’s kinsman (especially if it was in the power of the 
officeholder to confer favors) would naturally be in an advan- 
tageous position when preferments were bestowed. Certainly, there 
was often a reversionary grant, to a son, of an office held by his 
father. In any case, the implication of such an expression as “own 
son to honest sir Jonathan Trelawny” or “son to the Lord Treas- 
urer” is unmistakable. Finally, the fourth category also includes 
ten members whose names either were not found at all in Cal or 
in connections having no bearing on SA’s allegations, two minors, 
a member whose return was declared void, five members for whom 
no returns have been found, an unidentified member, and five 
members whose identity is doubtful. 

All the members included under the fifth heading, “Special 
cases,” were place holders, but it is quite impossible to determine 
whether SA exaggerated the indirect profits of their offices. Take, 
for example, Sir Charles Harbord, who is listed as surveyor- 
general and is alleged to have “got 100,000l. of the king and king- 
dom.” As surveyor-general of crown lands, Harbord’ was paid 
£200 per annum (I, 277), but he had also served as a commis- 
sioner for the Cornwall tin-coinage duty (III, 29), for conceal- 
ments (III, 607), for two forests (III, 911, 1161), for the Queen 
Mother’s arrears (V, 609), and for investigating irregularities 
at the mint (V, 751); as a trustee for the Queen Mother (III, 278) 
and for the sale of fee farms (the latter at a salary of £400 a 
year; III, 859); and as a referee of goldsmiths’ accounts (V, 201). 
In addition, he had been granted a 99-year lease of certain manors 
in Norfolk and Suffolk (IV, 565). Whether, all told, he received 
as much as £100,000 is highly doubtful, but probably the author 
of SA merely used a round figure to imply that Harbord had 
lined his pockets very successfully. Another example is Sir George 
Downing, who, SA said, had been “bred up on charity; like Judas, 
betrayed his master”; and, “for his honesty, fidelity, &c.,” was 
rewarded with “80,o00o0l. at least,” as a commissioner of the cus- 
toms, an Exchequer teller, etc. Downing was certainly a member 
of successive customs commissions, from 1671 onward, first at 
£2,000 per annum and later at £1,200 (III, 1120; IV, 869; V, 
769, 1219). Besides, he was a teller of the Exchequer for nearly 
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twenty years (I, 3; V, 1308) and secretary to the Treasury from 
1667 to 1671 (II and III, passim), had received £ 1,000 for secret- 
service expenditures (I, 528), and had been administrator of the 
estate of the late Queen Mother (III, 284), and envoy extraor- 
dinary (with £5 a day), and later ambassador (with {10 a 
day), to the States-General (I, 308; III, 1125). Again, the con- 
clusion is that the amount stated looks unreasonably large; but 
there is no doubt that Downing enjoyed some rich plums. All the 
other members in this category are of a like nature, and each of 
them certainly received several thousands a year, although per- 
haps not so much, in the aggregate, as SA stated. 

The question arises whether, if SA unfairly includes a number 
of nonofficeholders, and exaggerates the amounts some office- 
holders received from the Treasury, these cases would not be 
offset by the omission of other members who had places. Time 
did not permit checking against Cal the names of all the members 
of the Long Parliament, but, as a test, the names of those who 
represented the counties and boroughs of Bedford and Essex, but 
whom SA omitted, were so checked. If the results are repre- 
sentative, the conclusion seems warranted that at least half of 
the members who do not appear in SA were beneficiaries of the 
court. Among the additional officeholding members in Bedford- 
shire were Sir John Keeling (chief justice of the King’s Bench; 
I, 715) and Robert Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury (steward of Amp- 
thill; III, 523); and, in Essex, were Sir John Bramston (vice- 
admiral of that county; IV, 77) and Sir Harbottle Grimston 
(master of the rolls; I, 363). 

Unfortunately, no very satisfactory conclusion can be reached 
as to who, or what ministry, was mainly responsible for corrup- 
tion, direct or indirect. However, if the 109 cases in which SA’s 
charges cannot be corroborated are ignored, for the moment, some 
interesting results are obtainable. Of.the 32 cases in which SA is 
fully confirmed, exactly half of the members received the chief 
ingredients of their court favors during 1660-72, and the other 
half during 1673-77. The corresponding figures for the 22 cases 
in which the charges are partly confirmed but understated are 
respectively 12 and 10, and for the 43 cases in which the charges 
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are partly confirmed but overstated are 30 and 13. All 9 of the 
“special cases” fall within the years 1660-67. In other words, of 
the charges that may be regarded, for practical purposes, as 
warranted, 67 occur during the first thirteen years of the reign, 
1660-72, and 39 during the five years of Danby’s administration. 
However, it is only fair to point out that the increase in the 
number of offices, gifts, etc., bestowed on members of Parliament, 
begins before Danby became lord treasurer. During 1670-72 there 
are no less than 21 cases. On the other hand, the heaviest year of all 
is 1675 (17), the second heaviest 1660 (13), and the third 1673 
(10)—the average being slightly under 6 for the whole period, 
1660-77. Significantly, 1675 was the year when Danby made his 
great bid to rest his power on church and king and to compel 
all officeholders to make a declaration, on oath, that it was unlaw- 
ful on any pretense to resist the King. 

To return to the complete total of 215 members—leaving out 
8 who, in the absence of returns or for other reasons, cannot be 
included in the reckoning, 165 of the members listed in SA were 
elected during 1661-72, and 42 during 1673-77. Naturally enough, 
1661 saw the return of the largest number, 116, of whom 106 
were, then or later, recipients of boons. The next most prolific 
years were 1673 (21) and 1677 (11). Of the 32 members then 
returned, 25 enjoyed court favors, either when elected or after- 
ward. Apparently, therefore, the willingness of new members to 
accept rewards for their votes was not very greatly behind that 
of their seniors in office. 

There remains the further question of the extent to which Cal 
supports the contemporary view that the practice of “taking off” 
prominent opponents of the court began about 1670 or 1671. 
Andrew Marvell? is as specific as any writer of the time, so his 
letters of November 28, 1670, and August 6, 1671, to William 
Ramsden, will serve as samples. In the first, he records that 
Howard, Seymour, Temple, Carr, and Holles had deserted their 
party and become the leaders of the court faction. In the second, 
he relates how “apostate patriots” had been bought off, at six, 
ten, or even fifteen thousand pounds in money, plus offices and 


2Cf. Gilbert Burnet, History of His Own Times, I, 268-69. 
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other favors, so that the whole of England seemed in danger 
of being given away. To test such assertions, it would seem fair 
to examine the records of the five apostates Marvell names. Cal 
reveals that, in the early seventies, Sir Robert Howard participated 
in a farm of the customs (III, 890), became secretary to the 
Treasury (III, 940, etc.), was paid £250 a year for services to 
the trustees for the sale of fee farms (III, 1164, etc.), and was 
granted the stewardship of Pontefract, etc. (III, 1262), and the 
auditorship of the receipt, for life, with an annual fee of £316 
135. 4d., augmented by perquisites (IV, 83, 478, 641). In the same 
period, Speaker Seymour—Cal records—became treasurer of the 
navy (IV, 363) and Sir Richard Temple a commissioner of the 
customs (III, 1054, 1241); and in 1678 there is a reference to Sir 
Robert Carr as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster (V, 1137). 
Lord Holles (not, of course, in SA) figures in Cal, 1671-73, as a 
privy councilor (III, 840) and the Queen’s high steward and 
one of her trustees (IV, 154, etc.); he was also leased certain 
hundreds in Dorset (III, 927). The conclusion is that, with due 
allowance for obvious exaggeration of the sums of money alleged 
to have been involved, the charges seem substantially confirmed. 
Figures already given show that, from 1671 onward, there was a 
larger-than-average increase in the number of members who 
accepted boons, but the increase is not so great as contemporary 
writings would lead one to expect. 
Merrity H. Crissey 
Goprrey Davies 














Friends of the Huntington Library 


Frederick Warren Williamson 
1897-1942 


|e Is with sadness that we record the death, on July 13, 1942, 
of Frederick Williamson, vice-president and one of the organ- 
izers of the Friends of the Huntington Library. In his passing the 
Library ‘and all those associated with it have suffered a great and 
lasting loss. 

Frederick Williamson had long been interested in the work of 
the Library and was its friend and benefactor in many ways. This 
interest, however, was only a part of his larger concern for the 
cultural and intellectual advancement of the community as a 
whole. To this advancement he had, by his services to many educa- 
tional institutions, made notable contributions in the short period 
of his active life. His loss is the greater because his life was one of 
growth. If he had lived he would have steadily increased in power 
and influence. 

Among his friends Frederick Williamson will perhaps be remem- 
bered most for the quality of his personality. This quality, like all 
spiritual things, though perfectly evident, eludes description. We 
can only point to its outward manifestations—a clear-sighted and 
wholesome attitude toward life; wisdom tempered with gracious- 
ness; and good humor in which no malice lurked. The charm of 
these qualities was the evidence of an inward spirituality which 
overflowed the boundaries of material life—something which, in 
the words of Sir Thomas Browne, “was before the elements and 
owes no homage unto the sun.” 

For a loss such as this there is no consolation. But there is joy 
in the memory of his friendship and the seeds of immortality lie 
hidden in the subtle influence of his character. 


WittiaM W. Crary. 
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